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NOTICE: Jt ts proposed to publish « collection of Mr. Armine 


| a meeting of the China Association at Shanghai. We 


Kents poems and essays at a subscription price of one | 


guinea. The Editor would be obliged if intending sub- 
Sscribers would communicate with him. 


We beg leave to state that 0 we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


No one who has appreciated the spectacle of the 
Russian ships crowding through the Suez Canal, 
that chart of Eastern ‘omens, can doubt that 
war has practically been accepted as_ inevitable. 
But negotiations are still exchanged. The Russian 
note we are told was unsatisfactory in fact but con- 
ciliatory in tone: and Japan, unwilling to appear as 
aggressor, has responded after a long council between 
the Mikado and the Elder Statesmen. 
handed to the Russian ambassador on Wednesday : 


whatever its tone, it can scarcely have contained any | 
far-sighted. The attitude of the Powers other than 


surrender and must stand as in essence an ultimatum, 
though it may put the onus of declaration, if this 
counts for anything, on Russian responsibility and may 
have given no specific date for an answer. But the jam 
of ships in the Suez Canal is the answer to all hopes of 
peace; and the position there suggests how great may 
be the advantage to one side or the other in the date of 
declaration. At the moment the two Japanese vessels 
purchased from Argentina are in the middle of a queue 
of Russian torpedo boats and warships. If the actual 
declaration is hurried on by any accidental outbreak it 
may take place at Seoul, where the foreign legations 
appear to be in some danger. 


The relation of China to Japan and Russia has 
become the dominant note in the situation. Both the 
United States and Japan have insisted on the immediate 
ratification of their treaty rights with China and consuls 
will probably be at once sent to Mukden. By virtue of 
the treaties Mukden and Ta-tung-kan become ‘‘ places 
of international residence and trade” ; and it may be 
that in granting this China has made something of a 
breach between herself and Russia. The fear that the 
English Government is less wakeful and energetic 


This note was © 


have both a priority of claim and a predominance of 
interest in Southern China, and it is the opinion of this 
representative body of merchants that wholly insuffi- 
cient care has been taken by the Government to meet 
the energy of foreign rivals. Whatever the action of 
China in the war which we must consider on the point 
of breaking out, there is likely to be no other oppor- 
tunity than the present for the assurance of commer- 
cial privilege, and this Japan and the United States 
at any rate have realised. 


Nothing more important has happened during the 
week than the message from the Japanese Government 
to Prince Ching. If it is rightly reported, the Japanese 
have shown wisdom in urging upon China abso- 
lute neutrality and increased care of the safety of 
foreigners. The courage of such an attitude is the 
greater as Japanese influence in China is supreme. 
Those of our Royal Engineers who remained in direc- 
tion of railways after the withdrawal of the troops from 
Peking found the whole of Chinese life interpenetrated 
with Japanese influence; and the temptation to use 
their power for other than peaceful purposes would have 
been great, if the Japanese Government had been less 


China is now of no critical import. It is not unlikely 
in the event of war that a certain number of American 


_ volunteering filibusters, urged by love of fighting, may 


has been expressed with uncompromising directness at . 


join the Japanese. But the absolute neutrality of the 
American Government is assured. Their boast of taking 
up ‘‘ the white man’s burden ” does not include a desire 
to take up also the yellow man’s. 


A protective proposal of astonishing completeness 
has been entertained by the Russian Government at the 
instance of the Grand Duke Alexander Mikhailovitch. 
In his position as Minister of Commercial Navigation 
he proposes to exclude from Russian shipping every 
foreign element, including foreign capital. The sug- 
gestion surpasses any protective measure yet attempted. 
It is one of the universal theories of modern civilisation 
that capital is international, and to some extent outside 
political movements. But the Grand Duke even goes 
the length of urging the compulsory sale of foreign 
shares after a three years’ interval. The effect of such 
a measure is quite incalculable; and would probably 
be incalculably dangerous. But if Russia likes to try 
such experiments she may: and it would be a good 


thing if in respect of foreign seamen, of the influence 
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of foreign shareholders and of the protection of the 
coasting trade along the shores of the Empire, we went 
some way in the direction of these revolutionary pro- 
posals. Whether they are a mark of Russia’s general 
policy of shutting, or in the catch phrase “‘ slamming ”, 
open doors everywhere, and especially in what once was 
China, is a subject foreign to the immediate issue. 


There is some ground for hoping that the first battle 
against the Mullah is more than a successful opening 
of the campaign. Ever since Colonel Kenna’s recon- 
naissance in December General Egerton had been ad- 
vancing towards the Jidballi Wells where the Mullah’s 
forces were reported. He found himself in touch 
with the enemy on Monday. As mounted troops ad- 
vanced to envelop the right, the infantry moved in 
square formation to within 700 yards of the enemy who 
seem to have been about 10,000 strong. As at 
Omdurman the dervishes faced the fire and came 
forward to the attack. But the modern rifle leaves no 
room for this sort of courage and panic seems to have 
seized even the dervishes and the whole force fled. It 
is estimated that the Mullah’s troops lost about 1,000 
men, 500 of them, it is reported, falling in the pursuit. 
General Egerton’s losses were not heavy. Three 
thousand troops were engaged and the total loss in 
killed and wounded was 43, of whom 26 were natives. 
But the proportion of officers is enormous : three killed, 
among whom is Captain Lister, at first reported as 
missing, and nine wounded. In such a battle there 
should have been no great need for the officers to 
expose themselves, unless some of the native troops 
showed irresolution as the advance began. 


Mr. Seddon’s attempt to organise a Colonial Premiers’ 
protest against the introduction of Chinese labour into 
the Transvaal is only not astonishing because its author 
is Mr. Seddon. He has apparently been carried away 
by the noisy demonstrators in Cape Town who object 
to the idea of Chinese labour mainly on the ground that 
it might serve the ends of the mining magnates. Mr. 
Seddon will, of course, get little support from other 
Premiers, with the possible exception of Australia, 
who properly regard the question as local to South 
Africa. Sir Wilfrid Laurier promptly informed Mr. 
Seddon that he cannot take part in the protest, 
whilst the Prime Minister and Legislature of Natal 
have declared in favour of Chinese labour. If Mr. 
Seddon were responsible for the future of the Trans- 
vaal, we think he would put prejudice against John 
Chinaman on one side. He would regard the progress 
and prosperity of the country as the first essential, 
and take due precaution that the means employed to 
attain that end did not become the social scourge 
which he dreads. 


Mr. Balfour has again shown himself true to an 
inconsistent position. In his speech at Ardwick on 
Monday he did no more than reaffirm his strange theory 
of a leader’s duty. His belief in imperial taxation he 
continues to affirm as if only to point his determination 
not to die for it, not even to fight for it. He has the 
Hamlet reluctance to take the final step, though it must 
be quite clear to his intellect that he will have to 
acknowledge his creed at a date not very remote. A 
triangular election is a thing that no people, the 
English voter least of all, will stand. This sensitive 
waiting for a mandate is bad policy as well as 
bad courage. If Mr. Balfour has by his caution 
kept a few inconsiderable people in his Government, 
he has at the same time lost an immense amount 
of influence in the constituencies. ‘‘Fas est et ab 
hoste”—-and the Opposition have lost no chance of 
saying with Sir Heury Fowler: ‘‘ Mr. Chamberlain we 
understand and the Duke of Devonshire we under- 
stand, but what view is yours?” The big majority 
will very soon become what our Continental enemies 
have called our Empire, a colosse aux pieds d’argile, 
if for the sake of those he called the ‘‘ weaker brethren” 
Mr. Balfour seeks the name of a half-loaf man. It 
were better to be known, in the phrase he twitted with 
excellent humour, as a ‘‘whole-hogger ”. 


He was happier in his second speech on Tuesday ; 
and made one announcement and proposal which 
may mark a very distinct advance in one direction of 
imperial union. The recent meeting of the Defence 
Committee was attended by the Canadian Minister of 
War who took his seat as a member, not an invited 
witness. He is over here to discuss with the War Office 
certain details of the management of militia, and we may 
hope that Sir F. Borden was persuaded of the necessity 
of organising into a workable whole the fine fighting 
material at his disposal. The occasion of his visit is in 
itself significant but his presence at the meeting of the 
Defence Committee is a formal recognition of at any 
rate the strategic unity of the Empire, which constitutes 
in itself some accomplished federation. No doubt, while 
Canada does not contribute to the navy and we who 
support it give away Canadian territory from diplomatic 
weakness, the unity of imperial defence does not carry 
us very far. But Mr. Balfour showed a due sense of 
the need that lies behind Mr. Chamberlain’s imperial 
taxation in laying stress on the historic importance of the 
occurrence and in impressing the wisdom of continuing 
effort towards this historic development. It was less 
wise to suggest this council as a possible alternative to 
fiscal federation. 


In his speech on Tuesday to the Jewellers and 
Silversmiths’ Association at Birmingham Mr. Chamber- 
lain had the courage to say very little about the jewel 
or silver trade except to compliment their association 
on starting an inquiry of its own. The gist of his 
appeal was: to the wider imperialism which his tariff 
was to subserve and he said in so many words that it 
was more or less of an accident that the new tariff 
would in his opinion increase the general prosperity in 
the process of consolidating the Empire. His text 
was Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s old judgment : ‘‘ Unless we 
can find some means of drawing closer together we 
must inevitably drift apart.” Incidentally, his picture 
of England in the future as the home of a few 
millionaires may give one explanation of the associa- 
tion of an apparent increase in prosperity with a 
manifest growth of poverty and account for some 
of the contradictions in the figures. It is quite a sound 
argument that Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman’s 
allusion to our 12,000,000 who are on the borderland 
of starvation certainly does not go to prove that the 
present fiscal management is wholly admirable. 


The year’s trade, as shown in the Board of Trade 
Returns for 1903, was, it may be admitted, better than 
might have been expected, but the inordinate satisfac- 
tion derived from the figures by the free importer is 
only to be accounted for on the ground that he is 
thankful to find we have not actually gone back in 
business. The returns show an advance of 414,515,000 
in imports and of £7,466,000 in exports. Of the 
increase in imports 8,000,000 represents food; 
£,4,500,000 raw material and 2,000,000 manufactures. 
That is to say whilst we imported £8,000,000 worth 
more food, we allowed the foreign manufacturer to 
send in £2,000,000 of goods which ought to have been 
made in this country and sold abroad to assist in paying 
for the increase in food imports. We imported in 1903 
nearly £ 135,000,000 of manufactures ; Lancashire will be 
interested to observe that under the beneficent influence 
of free imports there was an increase in imported cotton 
fabrics amounting to 41,368,000. Of woollen fabrics 
On the contrary less were imported and more exported. 
That is a movement in the right direction. Coal exports 
show a falling off which is not unsatisfactory. 


The Tariff Commission was completed early in the 
week and the list of its officials is filled up now that 
Mr. Hurd, for some time editor of the ‘‘ Outlook’”’, has 
taken the post of assistant to Professor Hewins. 
Besides the more strictly business men in the last 
list of additions are two men whose work has been in a 
wider field. Sir Charles Elliot is an admirable represen- 
tative of the Indian official who has kept his width of 
view through an unbroken career of special Indian 
service. He did especially good work on the famine 
Commission and just before his retirement in 1895 as 
a member of the Viceroy’s Council of public works. 
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In a smaller sphere Mr. Colmar found time in his 
long and very busy service under Lord Strathcona 
at the Canadian Office to devote much time to the 
special needs of the Empire in the direction of fiscal 
federation. He is one of the few prize-winners who 
has learnt his facts not from books. No further represen- 
tative of agriculture has been appointed : instead it has 
been decided to appoint a sub-committee to consider 
its diverse interests, and on the commission Mr. 
Chaplin will have a clear field. The Tariff Reform 
League makes some apology for its inability to find 
room on the commission for representatives of all 
the many trades in Britain: but the trades which are 
less represented will be able to make their views as 
effective by properly collecting evidence as they would 
by direct representation on the commission. The 
evidence will be the thing. 


Lord Robert Cecil’s letter to the ‘‘ Times” on the 
fiscal opinions of Lord Salisbury was not well imagined. 
Lord Salisbury died before the question of imperial 
union became actual; and it were a better tribute to 
Lord Salisbury’s memory to avoid attributing to him, 
who was ever sparing of unnecessary words, hypo- 
thetical opinions on problems which he did not live 
long enough to bring to the test of his intellect. No 
private opinions that anyone uttered a year or two ago 
have bearing on the present issue. A year or two ago 
this Review was the only paper in London that con- 
fessed a protectionist creed. Are we therefore to say 
that the “Times”, for example, is opposed to the 
principle of taxing corn and meat? We know that 
Lord Salisbury was in favour of legislation which 
should increase the area of free trade on what he 
himself called, if not the revolver, the weapon principle ; 
but even this much one could not find in the essays, 
no longer anonymous, which he contributed to the 
** Quarterly ”. 


At bye-elections of late the Church Associationists have 
been especially busy in their congenial work of dragging 
the mysteries of the Faith on to the political hustings. 
In the Liberal candidate at Norwich they would seem 
to have found a gentleman to their own heart. It is 
not however our intention to waste paper over Mr. 
Henry Miller and Company. One question does arise 
herein affecting the political honesty of Dr. Clifford 
and the ‘‘ Daily News”. The Liberal cry in connexion 
with the educational question is ‘‘ No tests in the Civil 
Service” ; and the Free Church voters in Norwich are 
to poll for Mr. Tillett. Now waiving altogether the 
question whether a teacher in a non-provided school is 
a Civil servant, we venture to say that no school teacher 
in a Church or Roman Catholic school has ever been 
required to insult publicly another religion, as the 
Sovereign of the realm is unfortunately required to do 
in the declaration that Mr. Tillett refuses to alter. 
While the ‘‘Daily News” and Dr. Clifford stand by a 
gentleman who advocates a test oath of the violent 
character as against Roman Catholics, the man in the 
street will continue to regard their protests against 
‘*tests for teachers” as pure Pecksniffianism. 


In France some of his more republican admirers 
are beginning, in the light of the elections for the 
President and Vice-Presidents of the Chamber, to 
prophesy the imminent collapse of M. Combes. M. 
Jaurés was not re-elected owing to a split among 
the Radical Socialists and his defeat has perhaps 
no great significance; but the narrow majority given 
to M. Brisson as President and the immense majority 
to M. Etienne—itself an interesting personal success 
—go to prove that moderate republicans, who have 
so far not found the full courage of their convic- 
tions, have had enough of the excesses of M. Combes. 
M. Combes himself is perhaps too obstinate, or obtuse, 
to see the trend of opinion. At any rate at a meeting 
of the republican Committee of Commerce and In- 
dustry held immediately after the elections he wound 
up an oration on the beauty of peace with a panegyric 
on the war against the Congregations. He concluded 
with a pzan on the end of their “‘ nefarious reign”, a 
phrase which the Congregations may presently re- 
member for the sake of its irony. 


Either insolence or ignorance is at the bottom of the 
letter which Mr. Justice Wills received from a “‘ passive 
resister” inviting him to take the chair at a public meet- 
ing to protest ‘‘ against the growing iniquities of the 
Education Act”. Deliberate lying distorted certain 
observations he made at the Bristol Assizes on the sub- 
ject, and the Judge’s protests against extensively cir- 
culated leaflets and manifestoes containing the false- 
hoods have been disregarded. His observation that 
‘* Fictions—especially if circulated amongst people who 
read only what suits their palates—die hard” applies to 
the whole course of the controversy raised by ‘‘ passive 
resisters”. The letter to the ‘‘ Times ” explaining how 
impossible it is that he should have taken up any 
attitude such as that attributed to him, and the letter 
he wrote to the person who insulted him, are worthy 
rebukes of the impertinence to which he has been sub- 
jected. Mr. Justice Wills is not one of those judges 
who embroil themselves needlessly by their own indis- 
cretions ; there is not the shadow of an excuse for the 
persons who have intentionally misrepresented him and 
caused him annoyance. One of them is now saying 
that all the time they were meaning County Court 
Judge Willis ! 


The trial of Whitaker Wright which began on 
Monday is not likely to conclude until well on into next 
week. As far as it has as yet proceeded the evidence 
has been concerned with the facts necessary to prove 
the two main contentions of the prosecution, that the 
statements as to cash in the bank and the amount of 
assets stated in the balance-sheets of 1899 and 1900 
were calculated to deceive and defraud, and thus make 
the accused, as the managing director of the London and 
Globe Corporation, the Standard Exploration Company 
and the American Corporation, liable under sections 83 
and 84 of the Larceny Act 1861. The two questions 
are whether the means by which the cash was placed in 
the Bank were improper, and whether the transference 
of liabilities for over £1,600,000 to the Standard Ex- 
ploration Company was an unjustifiable way of treating 
the original liabilities of the London and Globe to 
brokers on account of dealings with Lake View shares. 
These matters are of great complexity ; and whether 
they constitute a legal offence must be argued later. 
The jury will have to rely very much on Mr. Justice 
Bigham’s grip of business details. Counsels’ fees are 
said to be enormous. 


The Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act has started badly. 
It appears rather as if Mr. Justice Ridley, the Recorder, 
and Sir Ralph Littler have thrown obstacles into the 
way because they do not like it. There does seem 
a real difficulty about ascertaining what is meant 
by ‘*‘poor” prisoners: we do not wonder that the 
‘criminal alien” is not an object whom judges and 
magistrates will like to encourage; and _ several 
have already applied. It is not pleasant to think of, 
we must admit; they are apart from the Act suffi- 
ciently burdensome as it is. The Act was rather 
“rushed” and the criminal alien ought not to come 
under its provisions. Then the Rules will not be 
authorised under it for forty days after Parliament 
meets and this may be giving rise to difficulties. The 
Recorder said he had no power to award fees to solicitor 
and counsel; but the Act says clearly enough these 
have to be paid as in the case of prosecutions. Magis- 
trates and judges have a good deal of discretion under 
it, and they should be able to deal with the criminal 
alien. In principle however the Act is good and it may 
be hoped unnecessary obstacles will not be put to its 
administration. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer’s will has been printed by 
the ‘‘ Sussex Daily News” : hence, we imagine, it was 
intended for the public edification or instruction: we 
cannot say that we find in it either. Mr. Spencer 
gives directions that his ashes shall be taken to a space 
numbered 33,292 bought by himself ‘‘in the uncon- 
secrated part of the Highgate Cemetery”: the “‘ de- 
position” of those ashes is to be ‘‘ conducted without 
any species of religious ceremony”, &c. If you live of 
your own choice in a country which deeply respects the 
custom of burial in consecrated ground, it is not right 
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citizenship to do that which shocks this feeling. If 
Smith or Jones affronts us by such lapses, we do not 
spare him: why, in this matter, should we be expected 
to bear in the genius what we will not in the fool? 
Mr. Spencer had a perfect right to choose his own 
place, and number it. This should have been enough 
for a great philosopher. On the whole, the terms of 
this will as the ‘‘ Sussex Daily News” prints them 
seem to us offensive. To those who have a taste for 
all this sort of stuff, we should say that Shelley’s essay 
on Atheism would be livelier reading. 


Mr. Bourchier has concluded the ‘‘ difference” be- 
tween the ‘‘ Times” and the Garrick Theatre with a 
letter of thoroughgoing apology. Mr. Jones, who was 
the arch offender against the canon of independent 
criticism, ought to write a similar letter. When the 
dispute was at its summit he wrote a letter so long that 
even the ‘‘Times” could not find place for it. It 
would be no trouble for so glib a correspondent to 
compose a recantation. He need say no more than 
Mr. Bourchier, whose letter suggests the wording of 
Simonides’: indeed ‘‘ rabies armavit iambos”; and 
no one not heated by controversy could doubt that 
the ‘‘ Times ”, whose attitude was admirably dignified 
throughout, took a very proper stand as champion of 
the liberty of criticism. If a dramatic critic may not con- 
demn or applaud as his critical faculty suggests, or may 
not—to take the point that especially upset Mr. Jones 
—quote his classical tags as he likes, the press may 
as well at once substitute advertisements supplied by 
theatrical managers for critical notice from outside. If 
Mr. Jones still lags behind Mr. Bourchier, let him seek 
stimulus in Milton’s essay on the freedom of the press, 
that is if the style is not too classical for him. 


Amongst incentives to crime a new one has been 
discovered. It is usually betting, or drink, or a direc- 
torship in a company, or stamp collecting; but the 
latest is an overmastering desire to possess the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. According to his confession a 
postman charged at the Central Criminal Court with 
stealing a cheque for thirty pounds (just the sum 
required) attributed his fall to the irresistible attrac- 
tions of that work, or its advertisement. This was 
more than a crime; it was a blunder. If he had in- 
quired as a philosopher he would have found that it 
is with the Encyclopedia as it is with matrimony: 
those who have it not may, but not wisely, wish they 
had it ; those who have it sometimes wish they had not 
got it. 


In the eyes of one thoughtful member of the police 
force another unexpected incentive to crime is stimulat- 
ing the youth of London to theft. Within the last few 
years a great number of music-halls, of the type of 
those in Chelsea and in the Euston Road, have been 
erected. They give two entertainments each night, one 
beginning at 6.30, the other at 9.10. Among the 
‘* popular prices” that they are able to offer are two- 
penny or threepenny seats in the gallery, which are 
eagerly sought by children of the poorest classes. It 
was while looking at a queue of small disreputable boys 
waiting outside one of these ‘“‘halls” that the thoughtful 
member of the force made his criticism. ‘‘ They’d steal 
anything ” he said ‘‘ to get the price of a gallery seat ”. 
Nor does his opinion stand alone. 


The Bishop of Ripon would seem to be emulous of 
the fame of Dr. Joseph Parker. Popular preachers 
probably do tend to be of a feather. The other day he 
entertained a Bradford audience with the great jest that 
the dark and dismal year of 1903 would use up in its 
description every epithet beginning with d. No 
doubt this playing with the ‘‘ risqué” on the part of a 
Bishop will delight such as enjoyed Dr. Parker’s ‘‘ God 
damn the Sultan”. Dr. Boyd-Carpenter is too silver- 
tongued and golden-mouthed to say the bad word right 
out—we would have liked him as much if he had—but 
no doubt many of his admirers will rejoice in his daring 
as it is. It is a pity for his wit that d is also the 
first letter of ‘‘ dry”, ‘‘ droughty ” and delightful ”. 


LONDONERS AND THE IMPERIAL TARIFF 
POLICY. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at the Guildhall on 
Tuesday next will properly be taken as the con- 
clusion of the first campaign of his great crusade. It 
is natural and fitting that his missionary journey, to 
change to his own expression, should bring him to the 
centre at the end, and that he should there put down 
his burden for a short time of rest. It is difficult to say 
when Mr. Chamberlain last took a holiday ; nothing 
that can decently be described as rest can have come 
in his way since the speech of last May. As he had then 
but just returned from South Africa, when can he have 
last known the feeling of that repose Lord Rosebery pre- 
scribes? Mr. Chamberlain has accomplished a mar- 
vellous personal feat. His opponents say that is the 
true measure of the performance. It is not at all 
what the British people are saying. They see a 
man at the zenith of his political career, at an age 
which does not seek superfluous labour, at whose 
command are all the pleasures of ease, a man with 
a hobby to make rest peculiarly fascinating to him, 
they see this man deliberately taking up a policy which 
means the breaking up of his party (and that hardly 
squares with political ambition), which means separa- 
tion from personal and political friends, a tremendous 


burden of personal work, with the obvious risk of . 


failure and a reputation ruined. How can you make 
mere motives of self-interest square with such conduct ? 
There must be something more behind it. But all this 
applied to Gladstone and Home Rule, we are told. 
True, and if it was conclusive in favour of Gladstone, it 
should shut Home Rulers’ mouths against Mr. Chamber- 
lain. But for us it is legitimate to point out that there 
is a little difference between Mr. Gladstone’s position 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s. Mr. Gladstone’s party was not 
ina majority inthe House, Home Rule might easily have 
given him a majority. Mr. Chamberlain’s party is in a 
large majority: his new policy can only weaken it in 
the House. On the severest grounds Mr. Chamber- 
lain can face the question, cui bono? with more serenity 
than the politician usually can command, or at any rate 
ought to. Indeed we should not stop to notice this 
sordid aspect of the controversy’s polemics, were it not 
that a determined effort to give them a personal direc- 
tion has become obvious on the part of our oppo- 
nents’ electioneering, especially of the Free Food 
fraternity. 

Some, again, have said that Mr. Chamberlain will 
not get on in London as in the provinces, because there 
is no trade on which he can concentrate in the spirit of 
the advertisers of pills and ointments, who instruct 
their travellers to fill in the blank in the list of diseases 
infallibly curable with any disorder prevalent in the 
particular locality. Others, and many more, nor neces- 
sarily unfriendly, think Mr. Chamberlain will have 
difficulty in London because of the extraordinarily large 
element in the population with fixed incomes; people 
who will reckon that they must lose by enhanced prices 
and cannot gain by any industrial prosperity the en- 
hanced prices may promote or, at any rate, synchronise 
with. 

On the first point we do not think Mr. Chamberlain 
will have much trouble. It is true there is no one trade 
which can be described as the trade of London. But the 
trades of London are innumerable, and many of them are 
local. It is the Londoner’s ignorance of his own city 
which accounts for the idea that London is not an 
industrial city, that it is a city of consumers who are 
not producers. The industrial population of London is 
greater than that of any other city in the world; and 
it has not escaped the nemesis of the Free Import 
policy. Those who go amongst East Londoners have 
heard of Spitalfields silk, sugar refining, and the gold 
leaf trade ; and the list might be extended indefinitely. 
How about the Docks, and the shipping industry of the 
Port of London? Mr. Chamberlain will find plenty of 
industrial texts to preach from here. 

It is true, however, that the purely industrial aspect 
of London has not in it very much that is peculiarly 
metropolitan ; the peculiar metropolitan features of 
London industry are social in their nature. These 
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social problems will undoubtedly be modified by the 
new policy, only indirectly. But the position of the 
man with a fixed income is a direct issue, and 
certainly a broad one in London; for it is here that 
we have the largest population living on incomes de- 
rived from invested money, from the millionaire to the 
proverbial single Jady with the modest portion. And 
it is said that it will be very difficult for these people 
to see how they can gain by the new policy, while 
they may easily lose. Their incomes are fixed, their 
expenditure fluid: therefore cheapness is everything to 
them, industrial profit nothing: in other words free 
imports, no matter what the effect on national trade, 
must be their game. We will pass the question 
whether prices will rise with the new policy or not ; 
they may; we ‘wish only to examine the assumption 
that the man living on invested money is in a relation 
to the new policy wholly different from other people. 
Everything hangs on the fixity of his income: and 
thus everything hangs on a fallacy. No man’s in- 
come is fixed, not even the rare person who lives 
entirely on the interest on Consols. The individual 
may reasonably eliminate from the chances of life the 
possibility of this country becoming bankrupt ; but he 
cannot eliminate the possibility of conversion, nor the 
chances of a forced sale. If the value of his corpus in 
Consols is sinking, he will not feel himself entitled to 
spend as much as before; if it is rising, he will feel 
that his fixed interest does not give him a fair 
income from his property. He will be induced to 
sell and go into something with a larger return on 
capital. Thus even the nearest conceivable case to one 
of real fixity of income will be affected by general 
prosperity and national trade. How much more, then, 
the man who lives on dividends from industrial under- 
takings. His income varies with the fortunes of those 
undertakings as much as the men’s wages to whom 
they give employment or the profits of those who 
direct them. He will, of course, if he is wise, minimise 
his risks by averaging his investments ; and so equalise 
the loss from bad times peculiar to a special trade. 
That is his one advantage over the employee or the 
industrial employer. And it merely proves the interest 
of the small investor to be more bound up in 
the general prosperity of national trade than that 
of any other class. If he is convinced that the 
trade of the country is in a very uncertain con- 
dition, that its tendency is not upward, he will 
look for a reduction in his income and ultimately 
the loss of his money. If he believes that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s plan will correct this tendency and 
stimulate British trade, he will see that he stands to 
gain by it as much as anybody else. He will, of course, 
have to calculate whether the improvement in his 
income, or the prevention of its decline, counterbalances 
the chances of enhanced prices. So must the working- 
man and everybody else. The man of invested money 
is in the same position towards Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
as anybody else, except that he may feel the effects 
rather less rapidly, but emphatically not less surely. 
There is only one way this man can escape scot free, 
if free imports mean lower prices but worse trade ; he 
can invest abroad in protected countries. He will be 
saving himself at the cost of English industry. 

We have space to allude to but one more aspect of 
the Imperial tariff policy especially appealing to 
Londoners: it is however the greatest aspect. In 
London, if anywhere, we may expect to appreciate the 
policy’s controlling object, which is to provide a com- 
mercial framework into which all British nationalities 
may fit themselves and ultimately be compacted into an 
empire. The Londoner may have his defects as a citizen ; 
he is without the architectural support of keen political 
surroundings; he is generally not a politician at all; 
but he rises to the conception of a great state. The 
idea may be made ludicrous by the jingo and offensive 
by the electioneer, but it is not a poor one. 
means responsibility, the power to influence, the force 
of community; it means continuity and the world’s 
memory. These are no coarse and sensual gains. 
The Englishman must remember that his proper 
task in the world is order and government. He is 
not naturally greatest in commerce; he is behind 
in art and speculative inquiry; it is by enter- 


Empire 
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prise, by fighting, above all by aptitude for law 
and government that he has stamped his mark 
upon the world. The most splendid burst of patriotic 
poetry ever sung, -Eneas’ prophecy to imperial Rome, 
will stand without change of word for the English 
people of to-day. If we fail to build up into an 
empire, an empire that can think as one and act as 
one, the loose collection of countries now making 
up the British nation, we shall go down to history the 
world’s classic instance of political failure. In Elysium 
the Roman, the Teuton, and the Russian will point at 
the Briton the finger of scorn. 


THE CONDITIONS OF THE FIGHT, 


Ne world at large will note with satisfaction the 
accumulating evidence that other nations inte- 
rested have made up their minds to isolate the conflict 
between Russia and Japan. As we have pointed out 
from the first, any interference of France in the affairs 
of the Far East would be intensely unpopular in that 
country and nothing would so certainly tend to discredit 
the Russian alliance. On the other hand our own 
interests are by no means so deeply involved at present 
as to make the outbreak of a European and Asiatic 
war in which we should figure as protagonists a con- 
tingency which a British Government would accept 
with a light heart. We doubt whether any conceiv- 
able Government would be strong enough to force such 
a war upon the people of this country, so deep would 
the distaste for it undoubtedly be. Greater sympathy 
with one or other of the combatants will inevitably 
be felt and that sentiment will weigh without doubt 
in favour of Japan, but there will be no encouragement 
to our rulers to step beyond the bounds of strict 
neutrality. It is quite possible, however, that we 
might usefully raise our voice when the time arrived 
for considering terms of peace. In the event of com- 
plete victory for Russia it would be totally incom- 
patible with the maintenance of our prestige in Asia 
that we should allow our ally to be squeezed out of 
existence. Russia would probably have before her eyes 
the fate of the S. Stefano Treaty to warn her against 
grasping at too much, which Bismarck instanced as 
the cardinal fault in her diplomatic proceedings after 
the war with Turkey. In the event of defeats early 
in the struggle Russia might think temporary retreat a 
sound policy and her action would be dictated by the 
immediate needs of the situation in view of the whole 
of her Empire. She might for the moment abandon all 
claims to Korea and agree to leave Japan a free hand 
in those regions and she might make concessions to 
foreign trade in Manchuria, but any suggestion that 
Japan will finally oust her from that province is wholly 
chimerical. Her presence there is indeed uncomfort- 
able for Japan and the means by which she in- 
sured it not easily justified; but nothing but a 
combination of Powers would have kept her out. 
Even in that case the advance of the torrent 
would only have been checked and the volume of 
repressed force piled up awaiting the moment when 
it could have burst its obstructions. The conclusion 
of treaties between China and other States for 
throwing open ports to foreign trade on the Man- 
churian coast are all steps in the right direction. 
It will be interesting to note how long they will be 
strictly observed. At present it is not any great blow 
to Russian fiscal policy that American or other manu- 
factures should pass freely into Manchuria. This con- 
dition of things will change in time and then Russian 
pressure on China will begin and we shall see an amus- 
ing struggle. American bounce will have no effect in 
S. Petersburg. Directly it becomes plain, as indeed it 
is clear enough to-day to those who have eyes, that the 
United States will only applaud others who fight and 
will not themselves fight to keep open their Far Eastern 
markets, the open markets will vanish, probably by 
means of differential railway rates. Russia is too great 


an expert in bluff herself to be seriously frightened at 


the bluff of others. 
A dispassionate consideration of the events of the 
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last week must therefore leave it clear to Japan that 
whatever she does she must do alone. While, as the 
Prime Minister rightly said in his judicious and well- 
chosen words at Manchester, we shall strictly abide 
by our treaty obligations, we are not likely to 
plunge into the war ourselves or to be forced into it 
by others. The Chinese factor with which we dealt 
fully last week has been adroitly discounted by Japan 
herself. There seems to be some doubt as to the actual 
sense of the message from Peking but it is clear that 
Japan has been giving China excellent advice. As our 
readers are aware, we have always regarded China and its 

robable action as the gravest danger to European peace. 
| women with the marked sagacity she has displayed 
throughout, has seen that to encourage Chinese inter- 
ference would be in the first place to forfeit European 
sympathy and in the second to give Russia the very 
opportunity she desires of regularising her Manchurian 
position by the right of conquest which would also 
throw open to her the road to Peking. 

The prudent instructions of Japan will probably 
prevail, for Japanese influence in China is for the 
moment clearly in the ascendent. Why this should be 
does not lie on the surface but it is evident that Russia 
has made some false move in the diplomatic game 
within the last few months, where or how is not easy 
to say. It may be that the Chinese authorities have 
discovered that here at last is a people which is prepared 
to fight rather than give way and a champion who 
is willing to resist Russian aggression by something 
more than diplomatic representations. 

If Japan succeeds in preserving her position in 
Korea and establishes herself throughout the pen- 
insula, she will achieve all that she can reasonably 
demand from Fortune. The successful struggle 
with Russia which will be necessary before such a 
solution can be brought about would also insure her 
position in the councils of China. Once enthroned 
there she can proceed with the realisation of her 
dream, to reorganise China and preside over her 
destinies. She might, it is true, inflict grave blows 
on Russian power in Manchuria at the outset, but to 
drive Russia out would require not one but many 
campaigns and the Russian supply of men and material 
is well nigh inexhaustible ; while this is by no means the 
case with Japan. But she may so cripple her antagonist 
as to afford herself invaluable breathing time in which 
to assure her position in Korea and develop her 
influence in China. By her alliance with ourselves 
Japan has at least won a fair field and no favour. 
In the case of victory there will be no coalition 
to deprive her of the fruits and in the event of defeat 
her evil case will be tempered by our influence. 
Beyond these contingencies she must fend for herself 
and probably never expected active assistance. But we 
do not regard the problem as one that can be solved 
ultimately otherwise than by war even if peace were 
miraculously to be preserved for the moment. There 
are on each side strong national antipathy and national 
necessities. Dumping grounds for her surplus popula- 
tion Japan must have ; for the introduction of modern 
sanitation has put an end to the natural causes which 
limited its growth. Manchuria, to which she confi- 
dently looked, has now been closed to her. She cannot 
do without Korea nor will she without fighting abandon 
the hope of playing in China with the prospect of 
even more astonishing results the part that we have 
played in India. 


THE LIBERAL-UNIONIST POSITION. 


“Ts disruption, violent or pacific, of the Liberal- 
Unionist party is of course no business of ours. 
It is a matter of domestic organisation which affects 
primarily the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain, 
and their respective followers. But for the publication 
in the ‘‘ Times” of the correspondence between these 
two statesmen, the Liberal-Unionists would probably 
have settled their differences of opinion and the dis- 
tribution of their funds in camera. So far as the 
Conservative party is concerned, Liberal-Unionists 
will continue to assist it in opposing Home Rule, 
whether on the fiscal question it elects to follow the 


Duke of Devonshire or Mr. Chamberlain. The danger 
is lest at the next election some Liberal-Unionists 
should support Radical candidates, and thus place in 
power a Government which might conclude a deal with 
the Irish Nationalists on the question of Home Rule. 
It is this consideration, which the Duke of Devonshire 
refuses to see but which Mr. Chamberlain sees very 
clearly, that makes the organisation of the Liberal- 
Unionists incidentally interesting to a Tory Review. In 
the correspondence the Duke of Devonshire seems to 
us to be logically right ; while the strategic advantage 
unquestionably remains with Mr. Chamberlain. The 
Duke of Devonshire contends that the Liberal- Unionist 
Association was formed for the purpose of resisting Home 
Rule; that it distributes grants to local associations 
which pass resolutions on the fiscal question, of which 
he, the leader of the Liberal- Unionist party, dis- 
approves; that the expenditure of the Central Asso- 
ciation exceeds its income, and that the deficiency is 
made up by subscriptions entrusted to him to be 
applied at his discretion for political purposes. As the 
Duke of Devonshire can hardly be expected to make 
grants of money to associations which pass protectionist 
resolutions, he proposes to Mr. Chamberlain that the 
organisation should be amicably dissolved. Mr. Chamber- 
lain answers, irrelevantly but effectively, that the Duke 
is the first person to suggest that the Liberal-Unionist 
Association “should be violently broken up”; that 
tariff reform is ‘‘ not at present a party question”, and 
that there never has been any pretence ‘‘ to control the 
decisions of local associations in regard to matters out- 
side the immediate party programme” (this is in 
October). If however, the Duke of Devonshire, 
following the example of Lord James of Hereford, 
wishes to ‘‘create a new test of Unionism”, Mr. 
Chamberlain is quite willing to appeal to a general 
meeting of Liberal-Unionists, feeling certain that 
‘the vast majority of the rank and file” are with 
him and not with the Duke. Then came the bye- 
elections, and the Duke of Devonshire’s advice to 
Unionist free traders not to vote for Ministerial 
candidates. This naturally provoked Mr. Chamber- 
lain into declaring that the Duke had created ‘‘a 
new situation”, which was ‘calculated to assist the 
cause of Home Rule”, and that the position could 
only be regularised by a vote approving the Duke’s 
action passed either by the Council of the Central 
Association or by a meeting of delegates from 
the local associations. By the decision of either 
body Mr. Chamberlain declares his _ willingness 
to abide, either he or the Duke retiring according 
to the result. In a gravely worded letter, dated 
2 January, 1904, the Duke of Devonshire declines to 
submit to the arbitrament of a general meeting, and 
announces his intention of retiring from the presidency 
if Mr. Chamberlain persists in summoning such a 
meeting. There is one sentence in the letter which we 
must quote, because it sums up in close-fitting language 
the situation from the point of view of the Liberal- 
Unionist free trader. ‘‘ Your agitation has made it 
certain that the issue before the country at the next 
election will not be Home Rule, but that of protec- 
tion against free trade, and many of us are not prepared 
to surrender the principle of free trade because at some 
future time the policy of Home Rule to which we are as 
strongly opposed as ever may be revived. The differ- 
ences between us are certainly not less vital or urgent, 
as questions of practical politics, than those which 
separated us from Mr. Gladstone in 1886.” Mr. 
Chamberlain closes the correspondence by the re- 
joinder that if the Duke of Devonshire will not 
call a general meeting, he, Mr. Chamberlain, will, 
and that, so far from thinking the organisation 
should be dissolved, he intends to continue it as 
‘‘necessary to the success of the Unionist cause”’. 
Thus Mr. Chamberlain, as usual, remains in posses- 
sion of the field. He has the last word in the argu- 
ment, and he retains the use of the party machine, 
two distinct advantages. The truth is that the Duke 
of Devonshire is too heavy a weight to encounter 
successfully Mr. Chamberlain, who dances round 
him, planting his blows here, there, and everywhere. 
But though Mr. Chamberlain has ousted the Duke of 
Devonshire from the Liberal-Unionist Association, he 
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has not answered, and he cannot answer the argument | many others—or have been self-educated youths of 


of the letter of 2 January. It is nonsense to pretend that 
fiscal reform is ‘‘not at present a party question”, or 
that it is ‘‘ outside the immediate party programme ”. 
As the Duke truly says, it is the only question and the 
only programme before the country, and the differences 
between protectionists and free traders are as vital 
and as urgent as those between Home Rulers and 
Unionists in 1886. This logic is unassailable, and we 
cannot see how a man who feels strongly that the 
present fiscal system should be retained can vote for a 
candidate who is pledged to obtain its reversal. It 
is absurd to ask whether fiscal opinion is. to be 
made a new test of Unionism. There can be no 
common measure of fiscal policy and Unionism, just as 
there can be no common measure of money and misery 
(as a judge in the Divorce Court said), because the two 
things are utterly dissimilar. The Duke’s point is 
that for the present at all events parties at the 
polls must fight for or against protection, and 
nothing is gained, it seems to us, by denying or 
ignoring this self-evident proposition. Where we 
differ from the Duke of Devonshire is in thinking 
that the Liberal-Unionist organisation has served 
its purpose, and had better be dissolved. On the con- 
trary we feel certain that the demand for Home Rule 
would be revived, should the preponderance of free- 
trade votes seat the Radicals in office. Therefore we 
agree with Mr. Chamberlain that, however illogical 
the course may seem at the moment, the Liberal- 
Unionist Association and its branches should be 
kept in existence, even if in a state of suspended 
animation. Institutions and constitutional forms, which 
are dormant for long periods, sometimes prove of 
immense value in the hour of revolution. This is a 
commonplace of political philosophy. 


‘“COMMON SENSE” IN SCHOOL. 


HUS would Dr. Henry E. Armstrong describe a 
scheme of education which seems to us as directly 
opposed to common sense as any scheme can be. 
Within the last week or so several bodies of school- 
masters have been enjoying their holidays with inter- 
minable discussions ; and it happens that one of them 
considered this very question of the teaching of English 
literature as an educational discipline for boys and girls. 
Dr. Armstrong’s views as described in the letter to the 
‘* Times” appear to be that teaching English literature 
in the schools will create a new race of thoughtful, 
earnest, close-thinking, high-minded and patriotic 
youths, vastly superior to the slovenly, slipshod, ill- 
trained young persons of indefinite or low ideals 
produced by the present system. The practical experi- 
ence of the schoolmasters blows this pretty theory 
into the air. Who could have supposed that in the 
opinion of men who have actually taught English 
literature in the schools this very te aching is responsible 
for the utter distaste felt by schoolboys, and afterwards 
throughout their lives, for everything which can seriously 
be brought under the category of literature? They say 
that it destroys the taste for good reading, makes boys 
hate it, and drives them into reading the mean, inane, 
contemptible or abominable stuff which fills our 
public libraries and the bookstalls. These masters 
wish to be rid of a useless and mischievous part of 
their duties for this reason ; and it is with them and 
not with Dr. Armstrong that the common sense lies. 
Why does the ordinary boy vow that he will never open 
a Latin or Greek book again when once he is relieved 
of the classics he has to grind at school? Because he 
associates them solely with work. It is exactly the 
same with the classics of English literature. Put 
them before children too young to be affected by the 
substance or form of great writing, and they produce 
a sense of overwhelming dulness and unintelligibility 
which will not be corrected in later years. The 
aversion becomes too fixed. Boys who have been 
eager readers of the masters in their mother tongue 
were either in classical schools where English in any 
form was hardly taught at all—we are thinking of 
Coleridge, or Lamb, or Thackeray and Scott amongst 


ability who have followed their natural instincts with 
an unrestrained liberty which more carefully taught 
youths may well envy. It seems to be thought by 
many educationists such as Dr. Armstrong that some 
systematic scheme of education will turn out a lot of 
boys all with intellectual tastes and highly disciplined 
minds. English literature and English composition, 
the latter founded on Mr. Squeers’ ‘‘ heuristic ” method 
of cleaning windows and then describing the opera- 
tion, are Dr. Armstrong’s specific. As a discipline it 
is distinctly inferior to many others, Latin and Greek 
amongst them; but the chief objection is that in 
respect of the matter it furnishes, the information 
supplied, or the ideas it suggests to the mind, English 
literature for boys is altogether unsuitable. If they 
are nauseated with it, as is sure to happen, that is an 
even more serious matter than their coldness for the 
literature of Greece and Rome. 

For teaching purposes we are tired of perpetually 
hearing about the tongue that Shakespeare spake, the 
faith and morals which Milton held. Boys will admire 
Shakespeare of themselves, if they are inclined that 
way : if they are not, drilling them in Shakespeare will 
make them hate him as much as they hate Latin or 
Greek grammar. As for Milton’s morals Dr. Arm- 
strong must know that this is a mere chant—we use 
the earlier word so as not to be offensive—for any 
English parent who knew that his child was being 
taught Milton’s political, social and moral views, 
would speedily take him or her away from the 
school. And so with the inculcation of patriotic 
feelings. They are strengthened, when one has them, 
by their expression in great writers ; but to say English 
literature must necessarily be taught for that purpose 
to youngsters of immature minds and emotions is 
another piece of chanting. There were never greater 
patriots, take Pitt for example, than in an age when 
every schoolboy could spout Vergil and Horace by 
the yard, but wrote worse English and were more un- 
certain about spelling even than boys are now. For 
the purposes of boyish patriotism we only prefer 
English literature as an alternative to the adoration of 
the flag practised in American schools. That, as so 
many American methods are, is crude and vulgar; but at 
least it may be roughly effective for its purpose ; whilst 
English literature, unless we include such specimens as 
the ‘‘ Spanish Armada ” of Macaulay or the ‘‘ Jameson’s 
Ride” of Austin, would be much too refined an instru- 
ment to apply to childish minds. It is quite a recent ob- 
jection to the classics that they prevent the inculcation of 
nationalism and patriotism. Formerly the argument of 
opponents of classic education was that it made the aris- 
tocracy, who were taught nothing else, unduly bellige- 
rent; eager for warlike glory and to make war against 
other nations. ‘‘ With my sword by my side and Homer 
in my pocket, I hope to carve my way through the world” 
Napoleon is reported to have said. Other national 
heroes have said much the same both before and after 
him, and have been as patriotic as would please even 
Dr. Armstrong. The probability is that there still 
remains no better way of teaching patriotism by means 
of literature than indirectly through the Greek and 
Roman classics. Whether you want to inculcate 
patriotism or piety, your lessons had better not be too 
obtrusive and evidently intended. The advantages of 
a remote historical mise-en-scéne for both are well 
known for purposes of disquisition both on secular and 
sacred subjects; and Rome or Greece and Judza are 
well adapted to this object; better than any modern 
instances. It is easy for a teacher to refer to parallels 
in his own nation with the necessary amount of discre- 
tion; making allowances for party feelings and religious 
prejudices, according to the circumstances in which he 
and his pupils happen to find themselves. 

We do not wish to say too much against the 
merits of English literature at the point of view from 
which Dr. Armstrong regards it: but if the tone of 
his letter be any criterion, its study does not appear to 
tend to the cultivation of politeness and good manners: 
nor to develop lucidity and the logical sense. In 
reality his advocacy of English literature is an attack 
on classical studies as an educational discipline ; but 
while he sneers at and is otherwise rude to Dr. Gow, the 
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Headmaster of Westminster, for quoting the example 
of Germany as being in favour of their essential 


Apparently they are not yet known to Dr. Horton, who 
suggests ‘‘ the faith which Milton held” as a basis for 


utility, he gives his own case away and disproves what a scheme of common religious education. It has been 


he wishes to maintain. He says Germany is giving up 
her classical traditions; ‘‘the fact is the spirit of 
Hellenism is no more consonant nowadays with practical 


requirements orin harmony with the environment in Ger- | 


many than it is here : any attempt to reproduce it must 
be a failure in both countriés, for both are moving in self- 
protection towards the development of a strong national 
spirit ”. 
the cause of science would have gained something— 
Dr. Armstrong always holds this as the ultimate aim 
to be accomplished by dropping classics. Other studies, 
he says, especially English literature, will make boys 
disciplined thinkers, and so better fitted to become 
students and exponents of science. But what does 
he say of Germany? ‘‘ There was a time when much 
could be learnt from German scientific literature, but 
this is now, for the most part, poor in style, as well as 
dogmatic in tone, and better avoided by students. 
Academic pursuits no longer have the monopoly of 
the genius of the nation, which is attracted to industrial 
pursuits instead, so that the number of scientific workers 
able to maintain the high standard and traditions of the 
past is rapidly diminishing.” It is not often that a 
controversialist so absolutely eats his own head as Dr. 
Armstrong does. If what he says is true, it exactly 
proves the contentions of the Classical Association and 
the maintainers generally of the classical culture, that 
no better preparatory discipline has yet been found. 
The claims of English literature are hors de ligne and 
they are not made more convincing by Dr. Armstrong’s 
dogmatic and inconsistent letter. 


THE MANTLE OF MILTON. 


HEN the announced Milton League which is to 
unite all nonconformist consciences in one 
alliance comes into actual being, Mr. Birrell, or some 
other Liberal with a literary turn, will have to search 
the prose writings of the great gladiator of Puritanism 
for noble sentiments and immortal principles. Can we 
save him the trouble? The idea of marching under a 
banner inscribed with Milton’s name seems to have 
caught on. 
other day on behalf of national education based ona 
residual creed, maintained that nine-tenths of the people 
of England agree with himself in believing that “all 
our children should be taught not only to ‘speak the 
tongue which Shakespeare spoke ’ but also to ‘ hold the 
faith and morals that Milton held’”. We fancy that 
Shakespeare would not be more astonished, could he 
revisit London, to hear the tongue which the Board- 
school child talks as his than this amiable exponent of 
orthodox ‘‘ Free-churchism ” would be disconcerted to 
learn what ‘‘ faith and morals” Milton really held. Of 
course we are speaking of them in their speculative 
aspect only. 

To be brief, the undenominationalised child of Dr. 
Horton’s dream, sedulously indoctrinated as he pro- 
poses, will go forth into the world an Arian in faith, and 
as regards morals a believer in polygamy and absolute 
freedom (on the man’s side) of divorce. 
pretty well what he likes on Sundays: certainly he will 
not swell a ‘‘ Daily News” census by attending any 
place of worship, prelatic or otherwise. 

Milton’s Arianism, as Macaulay says, is obvious 
enough in ‘‘ Paradise Lost” to anyone who looks for 
it. It was not, however, till George IV., of all people, 


was the means of giving to the world the long lost | 
** Treatise on Christian Doctrine” that Milton’s de- | 


liberate and reasoned attitude towards the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity was known. The Son, he 
taught, has a high collateral glory with the Father, but 
is not co-essentially and co-eternally God, nor possesses 
other supreme attributes of Deity. The Spirit is a 
minister and creature of the Almighty, created in time 
and far inferior even to the Son. When these teach- 
ings became known just eighty years ago, ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost”, as Professor Dowden remarks, ceased to be 
considered a safe soporific for Sunday afternoons. 


Now if that is so it would be expected that | 


He will also do | 


| 
| 


Dr. Horton, writing to the Primate the | 


thought that Milton gave up not only public worship 
but private prayer also. 

We pass to Milton’s doctrine of the Family. The first 
of his four treatises on Divorce must have been begun 
on his honeymoon, as it was in the hands of the public 
in little more than two months from his wedding day. 
Professor Masson has shown that this was no outburst 
of anger occasioned by the flight of his frightened girl- 
bride to her home, but penned in cold blood while she 
was still under his roof. No doubt he was already 
tired of shy and perhaps shallow Mary Powell, whom 
he had taken to be heir with him of the grace of life. 
In his view a wife must be inferior without inadequacy, 
a slave yet an intellectual helpmate. But it was in no 
temporary mood of supercilious disappointment that 
Milton cried, ‘‘ He who cannot love let him divorce”. He 
has not just discovered the ignorance and definitive im- 
pertinence of doltish canons, interposing a jurisdictive 
power over the inward and irremediable disposition of 
man, the guiltless instinct of nature, nor is he fresh 
from the conviction that law may not bandy with 
nature and traverse her sage motions, or compel her 
resistless sway in love or hate. He has long been 
assured that where love cannot be there can be left of 
wedlock nothing but the empty husk of an outside 
matrimony, as undelightful to God as any other kind of 
hypocrisy. Why should Gospel liberty be less than 
Moses’ wholesome provision for household peace 
allowed to the Jews? ‘‘ How miserably do we defraud 
ourselves of that comfortable portion which God gives 
us, by striving vainly to glue an error together which 
God and nature will not join.” Wise lawgivers have 
known what man is, and ‘‘the parliament also and 
clergy were not ignorant of this when they consented 
that Harry the Eight might put away his wife Anne of 
Cleve, whom he could not like, after he had been 
wedded half a year, for the freedom and conscience of 
man’s creation gives him to be a law in this matter to 
himself, being the head of the other sex which was 
made for him”. He himself has been called by heaven 
to be the sole advocate of a discountenanced truth. 
‘*The greatest burthen in the world is superstition, not 
only of ceremonies in the Church but of imaginary and 
scarecrow sins at home. The superstition of the 
Papist is touch not, taste not, when God bids both ; and 
ours is part not, separate not, when God and charity 
both permits and commands.” And so, quoting Bucer 
and other reformers, and pleading in lofty eloquence 
which Mr. Gladstone might have envied for justice and 
liberty as against the iron manacles and fetters of 
tyrannic law, the austere prophet of Puritanism claims. 
for righteousness the antinomianism of the poultry 
yard. It was bare consistency which caused him, 
during his short estrangement from his first wife, who 
afterwards bore him three children, to set about court- 
ing asecond. Professor Dowden himself admits that 
**it seems to follow as a direct consequence that an 
idealist like Milton, in search of the perfect wife, might 
repeat his experiment until Aldersgate Street was 
strewed with Mrs. Miltons emerifc, and the not-im- 
possible She was at last found”. 

It is only one step from liberty of divorce for any 
incompatibility to the lord of creation’s right to a 
plurality of wives that chance to please. In Chapter X. 
of the ‘‘ Christian Doctrine” Milton argues that such 
plurality is ‘‘ alluded to by the holy prophets in their 
inspired hymns as a thing lawful and honourable. On 
what grounds can a practice be considered dishonour- 
able or shameful which is prohibited to no one even under 
the Gospel? It appears to me sufficiently established 
that polygamy is allowed by the law of God”. 

It was the Church conscience, and we must add in 
justice the Presbyterian conscience, which stood out 
against these liberal doctrines two and a half centuries 
ago. Milton, who came into conflict with the Assembly 
of Divines, called it a waterish and queazy conscience, 
ever crazy and never sound. The distemper of his 
opponents’ stomachs affected them with a dizzy 
meagrim. But then Milton could have given points 
to Dr. Clifford himself in vigour of controversy. ‘* He 
dashes”’, says a recent friendly writer, ‘‘ rock and stone 
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and mud of abuse and objurgation on the foeman’s head ; 
a serving man, a trivial fellow, a dolt, a pork, a 
phlegmy clod, an idiot by breeding, a nameless hang- 
man, a groom, a hoyden, a hobby-horse—such are 
some of the swashing blows of the controversialist who 
‘wrote ‘as a passive instrument under some counsel 
higher and better tham can be human’. The club was 
still a favourite weapon among learned combatants. 
Yet some fifty years earlier Hooker had conducted his 
controversy not only with human dignity but with 
Christian charity”. Professor Dowden remarks in 
fact that Milton in debate loses all sense of dignity and 
-decency. 

It is sad to destroy idols. Milton was a great man 
and a magnificent poet. But ‘‘the faith and morals 
that Milton held” are not those which Dr. Horton 
preaches to his congregation, and we think if he 
were better acquainted with them he would not 
propose them to the Archbishop of Canterbury as a 
basis for the religious training of children which 
Churchmen will agree with nonconformists in accept- 
ing. We grieve to add that the republican poet—was 
it part of his intellectual arrogance ?—was no believer 
in the sacred principle of popular control. He was 
deficient, we are told, in popular sympathies, spoke 
contemptuously of the blockish vulgar, and deprecated 
the choice of rulers being entrusted to ‘‘ the noise and 
shouting of a rude multitude”. We think however we 
-have read something like this in Radical papers when a 
general election has gone the wrong way. Also he 
‘was a champion of militarism. Finally, Milton in- 
.veighed against the intrusion of the ‘‘ pulpit divine ” into 
politics. He was but priest writ large. The ‘‘ lending 
of breath to blow the flames of contention” he reserved 
‘to himself. But his pupils have been many and apt. 
And if Milton, as Johnson finely says, could not become 
-mean by a mean employment, it has not been so with 
them. Moreover his truculence and savagery at least 
-had point and wit. 

We have said nothing, of course, about Milton’s 
political beliefs. Johnson observes that he thought 
woman made only for obedience and man only for 
rebellion. In these days however of murderous 
camorras we must remind Dr. Horton that Milton’s 
doctrine of regicide included no punctilios about forms 
of law. From his thesis that if ‘‘ the ordinary magis- 
trate” have neglected to depose and put to death the 
tyrant it is ‘‘ lawful for any who have the power” to do 
SO, it is only one step to the knife and the pistol. 
‘* After due conviction” has been found a very elastic 
condition when king or president has been sentenced by 
a secret tribunal to death. Now Dr. Horton will be 
the last to say that politics are not ‘‘ morals”. The 
sentiment, however admirable, that,it is better to err 
with Milton than to be right with High Churchmen 
«must have its limits after all. 


A PRESCRIPTION. 


HIS is an age of prescriptions. Morning after 
morning, from the back-page of your newspaper, 
quick aad uncostly cures for every human ill thrust 
themselves wildly on you. The age of miracles is not 
past. But I wish to raise no false hopes of myself. 
‘I am no thaumaturgist. Do you awake with a sink- 
ing sensation in the stomach? Have you lost the 
power of assimilating food? Are you oppressed 
with an indescribable lassitude? Can you no longer 
follow the simplest train of thought? Are you troubled 
throughout the night with a hacking cough? Are 
you —— in fine, are you but a tissue of all the most 
painful symptoms of all the most malignant maladies 
imaginable? If so, skip this article, and try Some- 
body’s Elixir. The cure that I offer is but a cure for 
overwrought nerves—a substitute for the ordinary 
“‘rest-cure”. Nor is it absurdly cheap. Nor is it 
instant. 

It will take a week or so of your time. But 
-then the ‘‘rest-cure” takes at least a month. The 
scale of payment for board and lodging may be, per 
-diem, hardly lower than in the ‘‘rest-cure” ; but you 
_will save all but a pound or so of the very heavy fees 


that you would have to pay to your doctor and your 
nurse (or nurses) ; and in that pound or so I include the 
sixpence paid for this Review. And, certainly, my 
cure is the more pleasant of the two. My patient 
does not have to cease from life. He is not undressed 
and tucked into bed and forbidden to stir hand or foot 
during his whole term. He is not forbidden to receive 
letters, or to read books, or to look on any face but his 
nurse’s (or nurses’). Nor, above all, is he condemned 
to the loathsome necessity of eating so much food as to 
make him dread the sight of food. Doubtless, the grim, 
inexorable process of the ‘‘rest-cure”’ is very good for 
him who is strong enough and brave enough to 
bear it, and rich enough to pay for it. I address 
myself to the frailer, cowardlier, needier man. Instead 
of ceasing from life, and entering purgatory, he need 
but essay a variation in life. He need but go and stay 
by himself in one of those large modern hotels which 
abound along the South and East coasts. You are 
disappointed? All simple ideas are disappointing. 
And all good cures spring from simple ideas. 

The only method of treating overwrought nerves is 
to get the patient away from himself—to make a new 
man of him; and this trick can only be done by 
switching him off from his usual environment, his 
usual habits. The ordinary rest-cure, by its very harsh- 
ness, intensifies a man’s personality at first, drives 
him miserably within himself; and only by its long 
duration does it gradually wear him down and build 
him up anew. There is no harshness in the 
large hotels which I have recommended. You may 
eat there as little as you like, especially if you are ‘‘ en 
pension”. Letters may be forwarded to you there ; 
though, unless your case is a very mild one, I would 
advise you not to leave your address at home. There 
are reading-rooms where you can see all the news- 
papers; though I advise you to ignore them. You 
suffer under no sense of tyranny. And yet, no sooner 
have you signed your name in the visitors’ book, and 
had your bedroom allotted to you, than you feel that 
you have surrendered yourself irretrievably It is not 
necessary to this illusion that you should pass under 
an assumed name, unless you happen to be a very 
eminent actor or cricketer or other idol of the nation, 
whose presence would excite the young persons at the 
bureau. If your nervous breakdown be (as it more 
likely is) due to merely intellectual distinction, these 
young persons will mete out to you no more 
than the bright civility which they mete out 
impartially to all (but those few) who come 
before them. To them you will be a number, 
and so to yourself will you have suddenly become 
a number—the number graven on the huge brass label 
that depends clanking from the key put into the hand of 
the summoned chambermaid. You are merely (let us 
say)273. Up you goin the lift, realising, as for the first 
time, your insignificance in infinity, and rather proud 
to be even anumber. You recognise your double on 
the door that has been unlocked for you. No prisoner, 
clapped into his cell, could feel less personal, less 
important. A notice on the wall, politely requesting 
you to leave your key at the bureau (as though you 
were strong enough or capacious enough to carry it 
about with you), comes as a pleasant reminder of your 
freedom. You remember joyously that you are even 
free from yourself. You have begun a new life, have 
forgotten the old. This mantelpiece, so strangely and 
brightly bare of photographs or ‘‘ knick-knacks”, is 
meaning in its meaninglessness. And these blank, 
fresh walls, that you have never seen, and that never 
were seen by anyone whom you know ... . 
their pattern is of poppies and mandragora, surely. 
Poppies and mandragora are woven, too, on the brand- 
new Axminster beneath your elastic step. ‘‘ Come in!” 
A porter bears in your trunk, deposits it on a trestle at 
the foot of the bed, unstraps it, leaves you alone with 
it. It seems to be trying to remind you of something 
or other. You do not listen. You laugh, as you open 
it. You know that if you examined these shirts you 
would find them marked ‘‘ 273”. Before dressing for 
dinner, you take a hot bath. There are patent taps, 
some for fresh water, others for sea water. You 
hesitate. Yet you know that whichever you touch will 


effuse but the water of Lethe, after all. You dress before 
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your fire. The coals have burnt now to a lovely glow. 
Once and again you eye them suspiciously. But no, 
there are no faces in them. 

Sleek and fresh, you sit down to dinner in the 
Grande Salle 4 Manger. Graven on your wine-glasses, 
emblazoned on your soup-plate, are the armorial 
bearings of the company that shelters you. The 
College of Arms might sneer at them, be down on 
them, but to you they are a joy, in their grand lack of 
links with history. They are a sympathetic symbol of 
your own newness, your own impersonality. You 

lance down the endless menu. It has been composed 
oracommunity. None of your favourite dishes (you 
once had favourite dishes) is there, thank heaven! 
You will work your way through it, steadily, unques- 
tioningly, gladly, with a communal palate. And the 
wine? All wines are alike here, surely. You 
scour the list vaguely, and order a pint of 273. 
Your eye roves over the adjacent tables. You behold 
a galaxy of folk evidently born, like yourself, anew. 
Some, like yourself, are solitary. Others are with 
wives, with children—but with new wives, new children. 
The associations of home have been forgotten, even 
though home’s actual appendages be there. The 
members of the little domestic circles are using com- 
pany manners. They are actually making conver- 
sation, ‘‘breaking the ice”. They are new here 
to one another. They are new to themselves. How 
much newer to you! You cannot ‘‘ place” them. 
That paterfamilias with the red moustache—is he a 
soldier, a solicitor, a stockbroker, what? You play 
vaguely, vainly, at the game of attributions, while the 
little orchestra in yonder bower of artificial palm trees 
plays new, or seemingly new, cake-walks. Who 
are they, these minstrels, in the shadow? They 
seem not to be the Red Hungarians, nor the 
Blue, nor the Hungarians of any other colour 
of the spectrum. You set them down as the Colourless 
Hungarians, and resume your study of the tables. 
They fascinate you, these your fellow-diners. You 
fascinate them, doubtless. They, doubtless, are 
cudgelling their brains to evaluate your state in life— 
your past, which now has escaped you. Next day, 
some of them are gone; and you miss them, almost 
bitterly. But others succeed to them, not less 
detached and enigmatic than they. You must never 
speak to one of them. You must never lapse into 
those casual acquaintances of the ‘‘lounge” or the 
smoking-room. Nor is it hard to avoid them. No 
Englishman, how gregarious and garrulous soever, 
will dare address another Englishman in whose eye 
is no spark of invitation. There must be no such spark 
in yours. Silence is part of the cure for you, and 
a very important part. It is mainly through unaccus- 
tomed silence that your nerves are made trim again. 
Usually, you are giving out in talk all that you receive 
through your senses of perception. Keep silence now. 
Its gold will accumulate in you at compound interest. 
You will realise the joy of being full of reflections and 
ideas. You will begin to hoard them proudly, like a 
miser. You will gloat over your own cleverness—you, 
who but a few days since, were feeling so stupid. 
Solitude in a crowd, silence among chatterboxes—these 
are the best ministers to a mind diseased. And with 
the restoration of the mind, the body will be re- 
stored, too. You, who were physically so limp 
and pallid, will be a ruddy Hercules now. And 
when, at the moment of departure, you pass through 
the hall, shyly distributing to the servants that largesse 
which, though you grudge it, is so slight in comparison 
with what your doctor and nurse (or nurses) would 
have levied on you, you will feel that you are more 
than fit to resume that burden of personality where- 
under you had sunk. You will be victoriously yourself 

ain. 

Yet I think you will look back a little wistfully at the 
life you leave behind you. You will miss the sensa- 
tion of being 273. I bestowed that number on you, 


because it is the number which in the past week was | 


mine. For the moment, | prefer it, sentimentally to 
my own name. This week let it be my signature. 


“ 273.” 


THE “INTERNATIONAL” EXHIBITION. 


1. presence of a group of M. Rodin’s works at 

the New Gallery would alone make this exhibi- 
tion an important one, and readers of the SATURDAY 
Review will be particularly interested to see the figure 
of the ‘“‘ Poet” ‘or ‘‘ Thinker” from the Gate of Hell 
which Mr. Ernest Beckett offered to the nation ina 
letter addressed to this paper. I hope to have an 
opportunity of returning to the subject of this and 
other sculpture, including M. Bartholomé’s, exhibited 
here. Besides those sculptors several foreign painters 
are included whom the untravelled Londoner may be 
pleased to see ; for example Messrs. Blanche, Thaulow 
and Cottet, who appear to be the Society’s most active 
supporters. Others, like Zuloaga, there may be some 
curiosity to see, as a result of journalistic criticism. An 
early Monet, of 1868, has been exhumed, and familiar 
examples of Matthew Maris, Rops and other artists 
beaten up. On the other hand there is a good deal that 
reminds one of excited appearances in back numbers of 
that eager international agent, the ‘‘ Studio”, and 
of the theory that is apt to prevail in German secession- 
ist circles that when painting is very bad it must be 
rather good. Munich, rather than London, would be a 
favourable site for showing the paintings of Messrs. Stuck, 
Sauter, Anglada and a good many more. It is a relief, 
in this clash of nations, to come upon work with the 
modest and homely, but real merits of Mr. James Charles’s 
‘‘Spring”. The general aspect of the exhibition is 
bright and not too crowded. The green of one gallery 
is a little over-positive, and the white, which serves 
drawings and prints very well, is kinder to some 
paintings than to others. It agrees, for example, 
better with M. Claus’s idea of daylight (220) 
than with that of his neighbour Mr. Livens (219). 
I do not propose, on this occasion, to criticise a number 
of familiar names, but rather to discuss the general 
bearings of the exhibition. Two questions offer them- 
selves, the first being the general ideal of Inter- 
nationalism, and the second the present position of 
Secession or Dissent as opposed to Establishment in 
societies of artists. 

The ideal, I take it, of the managers of this Society is 
to form a kind of syndicate of the foremost artists in 
every country and to hold in every capital an annual 
exhibition in which they should be represented. It isa 
characteristically American ideal, that of securing 
that all the world shall be simultaneously brought 
up to date in the matter of art. Mr. Whistler 
is quoted as having said that Art knows nothing 
of frontiers. That ambiguous saying was one of 
the sophisms by which he attempted to make his 
peculiar case a law for all. Like many American artists 
he had no country of his own. He could not bear to 
live in America, which is a vast accident, a spill-over of 
the mechanical element in the English and other races, a 
threatening, high-pressure, objectless machine, but not, 
at present, for an artist, a congenial country. Whistler 
created for himself, by force of genius, a little country 
in Chelsea, but the fact that this Chelsea might be said 
to be in England rankled, and he coquetted with 
a second country in Paris. It was part of his revenge 
upon a nation whose official artists treated him badly 
to reappear as a foreigner or cosmopolitan at the head 
of an “‘ International” exhibition, taking advantage of 
certain divisions over here, and of a grouping that had 
been set up in the ‘‘ Champ de Mars ” Salon. 

Now for those of us who are not in Whistler’s 
special position it may be a question whether the 
international type of society is really the most whole- 
some for art. In one sense it is perfectly true that art, 
graphic and plastic art, has no frontiers. When a 
work of graphic or plastic art has been produced in 
one country it is readily, or with a little pains, intelli- 
gible in another. But the production of art is another 
matter, demanding local roots and growth. For its 
germination something of the secret of the womb is 
needed, for its growth something of the intimacy 
and enclosure of the family. The typical artist is 
not a tourist, but one who invents, imagines the 
universe over again in his village or town-garret. He 
cannot do this altogether alone. The seed must come 
from former art, and the shock of conception comes 
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very frequently from a foreign art. But to give that 
imaginative shock the foreign art must not have 
battered at his door like the daily paper, it must 
have some strangeness, must have grown up at a 
distance into a character of its own, and some flower 
of it and vagrant seed, loosed from the native soil, 
must drift over, a disturbance and enigma, at the 
critical moment. Thus the whisper about a few 
Japanese prints spread in the Paris of 1867 and 
set such different men as Rousseau, Manet, Degas 
and Whistler dreaming and remaking their painter's 
vision. Thus, earlier in the century, a_ single 
picture of Constable’s came to unseal the eyes of 
Delacroix in the same city. Thus Rossetti’s lonely 
fire of imagination, burning in Chelsea, gave to 
the exquisite tone-vision of Whistler a haunting of 
poetry for the ‘‘ Symphonies in White ”. 

I for one, then, spite of any bias of the critic-trade 
towards seeing and comparing and proclaiming all that 
is being done, have a prejudice against the mechanical 
diffusion, from one country to another, of works of art 
on the morrow of their production. The result, it seems 
to me, is the calling into being of a superfluous and 
deleterious class of artists ad hoc, of cribbers who 
run after every new thing, and make a fool of 
it. We see in Germany, Austria, Italy and elsewhere 
hundreds of exploiters of the ‘“‘new art”, which 
means the latest fashions in design thus diffused. 
And I think the effect of frequent international exhibi- 
tions is to breed the same type of painter, a shallow 
international type. The ripe moment comes when a 
great man makes his conquest of the world. M. Rodin, 
long obscure in his own country, shut out for half his 
life even from its exhibitions, is making his conquest 
now. But let us not fuss too much over everyone who 
has made a little foreign name; nor make it our 
ambition, like Du Maurier’s French perfumer, to have 
‘all ze fashionable smells”. The ‘ International” 
evidently has a difficulty in carrying out its programme: 
the foreign representation is scrappy ; the examples, or 
the artists, are few of them first-rate; it would be 
better to make a point of the occasional honoured 
guest. 

I turn, therefore, from the international bearings of 
this Society to its importance as a group of artists at 
home. With this exhibition the New Gallery takes up 
again the réle of its predecessor the Grosvenor, offers 
that is, a handsome rallying point to artists who for 
one reason or another do not show their work in the 
Academy. The opening of the Grosvenor in 1877 
marked the beginning of the period during which the 
Academy has fallen from its position as a strongly esta- 
blished body to that of one sect or group among many. 
it may be interesting to recall, as an example of 
the incompetent management that has brought 
this about, the history of the appearances of 
M. Rodin’s work in London. His first effective 
appearance was, I think, at the Grosvenor of 1882 
with the ‘* Nez Cassé” and the head of ‘‘S. John” at 
‘the Academy. In 1883 seven works were shown at 
the Egyptian Hall. In 1889 ‘‘ L‘Age d‘Airain” was 
shown at the Academy (Mr. Gilbert’s “Icarus” and 
Mr. Thornycroft’s ‘‘ Mower” appeared in the same 
exhibition). In a subsequent year M. Rodin sent 
again to the Academy and was rejected. Some 
explanation, I think, was afterwards offered, to the 
effect that the name of the sculptor had escaped notice, 
but the sculptor does not appear to have sent again. 
Then, or a little later, began the stand made by 
a considerable number of distinguished English 
artists against the lottery or ugly partiality of 
selection at the Academy, and in the generation 
that followed a number of the most brilliant men never 
sent at all. The Academy maintained its constitution 
in face of proposals for reform, and counted on 
defections. Certain defections took place among those 
who had been the leaders of protest, but many, after 
an unexampled fashion, stood firm. Among these was 
Mr. James Guthrie, who, after an unjustified rejection, 
never sent again to Burlington House.* For a time 


* Sir James Guthrie is now President of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. Under his presidency various reforms have been carried 


out, and Mr. Whistler, never recognised by the Royal Academy, was | 


Mr. Guthrie, with Mr. Lavery, Mr. Walton and others 
of the Scottish group, formed part of the New English 
Art Club, which had taken up the succession of the 
Grosvenor as a rallying point for independents. Later 
these painters formed the nucleus of the International 
under Mr. Whistler’s presidency, along with a number 
of other independent artists. In the present disposition 
of the field the independent forces are ranged in three 
main bodies, the New English Art Club, the Arts and 
Crafts Society and the International; or four, if we 
include the Portrait Painters. If these bodies will only 
stand firm, agree upon a common programme, and 
refuse supplies to the Academy, the Academy will have 
to come to terms and reform its constitution. I pro- 
pose to sketch, in a future article, the constructive lines 
of such areform. It is good, neither for the Academy 
nor for the dissenters, that there should be no common 
arena in London where the best artists from all sides 
can meet if they choose. D. S. MacCo tt. 


LA PRINCESSE. 


A$ the train takes me to the village of S. Gratien, | 
recall a scene in the garden of the rural Moulin 
Rouge hotel at Sannois, another village, three and a 
half years ago. The moment of ‘‘ les grandes chaleurs”’ : 
indeed, so hot an afternoon that my four companions, 
Paris journalists, well known for their worldliness, 
gaiety, and wit, had agreed that sociability was out of 
the question and that the true gentleman and true 
friend would remain silent and very still. So, five true 
gentlemen, five true friends. Not a word, scarcely a 
movement from any one of us until the arrival of the 
hostess of the hotel with a thin, grey-headed, carefully- 
dressed little man who, after apologising for his intru- 
sion, explained that he had come on a mission from the 
Princesse Mathilde. She had heard of the presence of 
the writers at the Moulin Rouge: would the five 
of us do her the pleasure of visiting her chateau 
near by upon the next afternoon? Shortly after 
luncheon arrived a carriage, and into it stepped 
the four writers. I alas, was unable to join 
them; but twenty-four hours later, B——, the most 
garrulous of my confréres, described his visit to 
the chateau at S. Gratien. ‘‘ Une femme exquise”’, he 
exclaimed, enthusiastically, of the Princesse Mathilde. 
She had received her guests with the frankest cordi- 
ality: had plied them with tea, liqueurs, cigarettes : 
had begged them to remain to dinner : had entertained 
them royally until two o’clock in the morning. ‘‘ Une 
femme exquise ” vowed B And then I heard that 
the Princesse had called upon B——- and his colleagues 
to gossip about modern literature and journalism, and 
divulge the latest little scandals and “‘ affairs ”, and pass 
opinions upon the amazing Rochefort and other 
amazing agitators; and amuse her, in short, with a 
kind of literary and journalistic ‘“‘revue”. The 
Princesse listened attentively, and the Princesse 
laughed, and the Princesse herself criticised contempo- 
rary newspapers and books. She knew Anatole 
France by heart. She admired Zola; she predicted 
a great future for Octave Mirbeau; she saw genius 
in Edouard Rod; but she scoffed at the de- 
cadents and she expressed the most scathing con- 
tempt for that popular pot-boiler, M. Georges Ohnet. 
‘* She treated us as a confrére ”, declared B——. Then, 
anecdotes from the Princesse : anecdotes of the Empire : 
of Flaubert, the de Goncourts, Théophile Gautier, 
George Sand—‘‘her friends”. Anecdotes brilliantly 
narrated : full of emotion, sympathyyand wit. A few 
hits at the Republic. A few reverent and eloquent 
references to the great Napoleon. A few tender words 
on her favourite nephew, Prince Louis, general in the 
Russian army. Thanks, half-emotionally expressed, 
for having entertained an old woman, who had ever 
liked to ‘“‘gossip”, who had ever loved the arts ; 
and a pressing invitation to return shortly to the 


made an honorary member. In their forthcoming exhibition the 


Scottish academicians have given up [" of their limited wall space 
to a collection of fifteen or twenty o 
drawings and etchings. 


his pictures and a number of 
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chateau, and S. Gratien: the country seat of la Prin- 
cesse. Only half an hour’s journey from Paris ; and yet a 
veritable village, with narrow, winding, cobbled strects, 


a cobbled square, a pump, and peasants. Clattering © 
_ wine-shop, does a little battle take place between the 


over the cobblestones in their sabots, old fellows in 
blue blouses and stalwart young fellows in stained 
corduroy clothes; and robust women, and scrubby 
children who, seated on the very edge of the kerb- 
stone, sail paper boatsin the gutter. Many ashipwreck 
—but save for the shipwrecks, nothing stirring in 
S. Gratien. In the air, mist; a chilly and cheerless 
afternoon; over there, in the distance, behind iron 
gates and surrounded by a vast park, the chateau of 
the Princesse. But I do not approach the chateau at 
this moment ; my destination is some wine-shop, where 
the peasants drink and talk. And at last I find such a 
wine-shop ; a small salle with a tiled floor, a large stove, 
rough tables and chairs, a zinc counter, all of which 
belongs to an old gentleman with a long white beard, a 
grandfather, a veritable patriarch. Also present are 
his son and daughter-in-law (already middle-aged), his 
grandchildren, and his wife—a little old woman—who 
sits, almost bent in half, beside the stove. And no 
sooner do I mention the name of the Princesse 
Mathilde than the Patriarch cries, ‘‘I knew her well. 
I have known her for forty years. She treated me 
as one of her favourites, one of her ‘familiers’. 
And I have assisted at many a quarrel between her 
nephews, the Princes Louis and Victor. Ah, they are 
bons enfants, the Napoleons”. The old wife says 
nothing, but nods her head. The son and daughter- 
in-law vow that no one knew the Princesse more 
thoroughly than the Patriarch. ‘* It is true”, says the 
Patriarch. ‘*And what an Empress she would have 


made" Asa grandchild serves us with thin red wine, | 


the Patriarch tells me that no one ever said ‘‘la 
Princesse Mathilde”’. One said ‘‘la Princesse”, tout 
court. And in S. Gratien, Ja Princesse was beloved. 
Gifts at the New Year for every peasant. Prizes at 
Christmas for the children. Delicacies for the sick, 
and a jovial word for everyone she met. ‘‘ Elle n’était 
pas fiere, la Princesse”, says the Patriarch. ‘* Mais 
elle était vive, comme tous les Bonapartes ” And then 
the Patriarch plunges into history : in his great age the 
Patriarch makes historical mistakes: errors over the 
Revolution, Waterloo, 1870, Napoleonic alliances, 
Napoleonic feats: other blunders, fearful confusion ; 
but the family of the Patriarch regard him with 
infinite admiration and respect. A poor Repub- 
lican, is the Patriarch. To put it frankly, the 
Patriarch is a Bonapartist. And hotly he declares 
that S Gratien showed itself ungrateful and ill-bred 
towards the Princesse when the Third Republic was 
proclaimed. It sang songs and it cheered; it should 
have remembered the mistress of the chateau, and con- 
trolled its enthusiasm. ‘‘ Eh, la mére”, he cries to the 
little old lady, by the stove. But the little old lady does 
not look up: remains bent in half, only nods her head. 
Explains the Patriarch, ‘‘ Elle est bien vieille” ; then, 
complacently and with dignity, he strokes the patriarchal 
beard. ‘‘She”, he continues, pointing to a grandchild, 
‘won the first prize of the Princesse last year. One 
hundred francs, which she has upstairs. The Princesse 
congratulated me. She always treated me as one of 
her favourites, one of her ‘ familiers ’.” 

However, a diversion. Into the wine-shop come the 
village postman and the garde champétre ; the last a 
huge man in a blue blouse. And when they hear that 
I am ‘‘ interested” in la Princesse they, too, proclaim 
themselves her favourite” and ‘‘ familier” ; and the 
Patriarch, who resents this, frowns. Says the post- 
man, ‘‘ Elle avait une téte, mais une téte! Enfin, 
monsieur, elle avait une téte.extraordinaire”. Says the 
garde champétre, ‘‘ Elle aimait beaucoup la littéra 
ture”. Adds the postman, ‘‘ Et les tableaux”. Fret- 
fully the Patriarch interrupts: ‘‘ Oui, oui, tout le monde 
le sait. Elle aimait tous les arts. D?’ailleurs, elle me 
la souvent dit.”” A flush has spread over the face of 
the Patriarch ; in the eyes of the Patriarch there is dis- 
like : it is plain that the Patriarch regrets the visit of the 
postman and garde champétre. And still plainer is 
it that he dislikes the fearless addresses delivered by two 
stalwart young peasants, who have much to say about 
the Princesse. Often she met them in a field, and chatted 


with them. ‘‘Yes, yes”, interrupts the Patriarch, ‘‘] 
have already told monsieur that she was not proud, 
but that her temper was quick, like the temper of all 
the Bonapartes”. And then, in the simple but cosy 


postman, the garde champétre, the two young peasants, 
and the Patriarch. Each would have his say, a long 
say. Each would be recognised as a ‘‘ favourite”, a 
‘*familier”. Each would claim a close acquaintance 
with la Princesse. And only the family of the Patriarch 
admire and respect the Patriarch; and when other 
young peasants enter the wine-shop, it comes to pass 
that the Patriarch refers to them somewhat con- 
temptuously as the ‘‘ Jeunesse”. Perhaps to com- 
mand everyone’s admiration and respect, the Patriarch 
takes unto himself a staff—a veritable shepherd’s staff 
—with which, at intervals, he strikes the floor. Asks 
one of the Jeunesse mockingly, ‘‘ Was it la Princesse 
who gave you that cane?” And the Patriarch proudly 
replies, ‘‘ No, monsieur. It was the stick of my grand- 
father ; but the Princesse once asked me to narrate the 
history of the stick”, then, hits at the Jeunesse ; also, 
pity for the Jeunesse, who know nothing of life under the 
Empire ; next, a clearance of the Patriarch’s counten- 
ance, a smile, and the instruction to a grandchild to 
fetch the album presented by the Princesse for the young 
lady’s collection of picture-postcards. A great album, 
with gilt clasps and an inscription. A second reference 
to the hundred franc note upstairs: a note which, so 
the Patriarch hopes, the grandchild will never be 


| obliged to change. Says ihe garde champétre, ‘‘ The 


Princesse gave me this watch”. And here I myself 
cause a diversion: rise, explaining that I would see 
the chiteau: thank one and all, aod particularly the 
Patriarch, for their valuable information. ‘* Eh bien, 
la mére”, cries the Patriarch to the little old lady by 
the stove ; but without looking up she nods her head 
and says ‘‘ Au plaisir de vous revoir, monsieur” in a 
cracked feeble voice. ‘‘ Elle est vieille, bien vieille”, 
explains the Patriarch, again caressing the patriarchal 
beard. And then, at the doorway, he suggests that 
if I should require further information about la 
Princesse | should come earlier in the day, when the 
Jeunesse is not there. His information is entirely at 
my disposal. And that information is unique, is in- 
valuable: for was not the Patriarch a favourite, a 
** familier ” of la Princesse ? 

Thicker, now, the mist; the hour of ‘‘la soupe”, 
and so scarcely a peasant in the narrow cobbled streets. 
Misty, the windows of the poor little shops ; mist pour- 
ing into the entrance of the village church, and mist in 
the chapel which has stands immediately to the left of the 
entrance. And in the chapel, flowers and flowers : the 
chapel a veritable bower of flowers. And in the 
chapel, tall wax candles. And in the chapel, a coffin 
covered by a heavy black pall : the coffin of la Princesse. 
Immediately above the coffin, most prominent of all 
the wreaths, the wreath of the Commune of S. Gratien. 

Thick, the mist, when, a short while later, I pass 


through a cobbled street towards the gates of the park’ 


that surrounds the chateau. Great iron gates; and on 
either side, a lodge. A gaunt, bare tree or two; and 
then, nothing. Invisible, completely invisible in the 
mist, the chdteau. Joun F. MAcDonaLp. 


OPERA AND PARLIAMENT. 


1° is decidedly a matter for the bitterest regret that 

in Venezuela no State assistance is given to opera. 
English readers may doubt the truth of this astounding 
statement ; but here is a copy of a document which 
shows it to be true :— 


Mr. Bax Ironside to the Marquis of Lansdowne.— 
(Received May 21.) 

Caracas, April 23, 1903. 
My Lord,—In reply to your Lordship’s Circular 
despatch of the 14th ultimo, requesting a Return as to 
the financial support, whether in the form of subsidies, 
guarantees, or buildings, or sites for buildings. given 
from State or municipal resources to dramatic, operatic, 
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or municipal performances in Venezuela, I have the 
honour to inform your Lordship that at the present 
time, no financial support is given by the Venezuelan 
Government or from municipal resources for such 


purposes. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) OvtTRAM Bax-IRONSIDE. 


This I cull from a recent Blue-book (Miscellaneous. 
No. 6. 1903). It seems to me that the state of affairs 
in Venezuela is indeed scandalous. At one time there 
was a great deal of talk about the Venezuelan affair, 
and Mr. Henry Norman M.P. went out to receive 
bombs on his manly chest. At the moment I did not 
understand the trouble, and did not dream that we, the 
brave English, were ready to blow America to pieces 
unless a National opera was at once established in 
Venezuela. But in view of the above document what 
else can we suppose? There is a revolution in Venezuela 
every forty-eight hours. Why? Naturally, because 
there is no National opera, and the infuriated populace 
tries president after president, government after govern- 
ment, in the hope of getting one. Now that I have 
read this ‘‘ Miscellaneous. No. 6. 1903” all is perfectly 
clear to me. 

It may be objected by the hypercritical that I am 
rather severe on Venezuela and that no financial 
support is given to opera in England. I retort that 
this Blue-book affords no proof of anything of the sort. 
It is a return as to the amounts granted in foreign 
countries, and England is not mentioned. Is this one 
of those lamentable oversights that inevitably occur 
whenever Parliament takes up any question, or is it an 
ingenious dodge intended to conceal the true state of 
matters in this country from the average hon. member ? 
In any case, as it is perfectly certain that the average 
hon. member knows nothing about opera, and perhaps 
cares nothing, some information might surely have 
been given. The average hon. member would not 
have read it, because he never reads Blue-books ; but a 
few hon. members, not of the average sort, might have 
taken hold of the question and made a fuss. What on 
earth was Mr. Galloway after? He might easily have 
moved that the House of Commons should havea “* return 
as to financial support given from state or municipal 
funds to dramatic, operatic, or musical performances” in 
this country. We should have made a poor show 
amongst the foreign countries, it is true; and that is 
precisely the fact that our lawgivers do not recognise. 
They have either forgotten, or have never known, that 
every civilised country in Europe helps dramatic and 
operatic enterprises out of the rates and taxes, England 
alone remaining as a standing disgrace, as a nation 
absolutely unable to see that opera and drama are 
affairs quite as important as books and pictures When 
Lord Lansdowne sent out the circular letter to our 
ministers everywhere—the letter to which this Blue- 
book is the reply—he either forgot Turkey or did not 
regard it as a ‘‘ foreign country”, for no information is 
given as to that land of the free and enlightened. Can 
it be that Turkey is no better off than Venezuela or— 
dare I say it?—Great Britain? Why, even Egypt pays 
towards musical performances, and it is well known 
that Egypt at one time had sunk so low that England 
had to rescue her from Turkey’s clutches. 

For some days I have been wading knee-deep in 
figures—marks, francs, &c.—with the intention of finding 
some significant fact, some fact, that is, important to 
us in England. There is, however, little to lay hands 
on. In Germany enormous sums are paid for opera; 
in France and Belgium large sums are paid ; everywhere, 
save in Greece, considerable sums are paid. The most 
important point is that in the chief cities the theatres 
are built on land belonging to the State or municipality 
and belong to the State or municipality; and the 
manager is subsidised to a sufficient extent to meet 
the deficit of each year. The various details are not 
of especial interest and, anyhow, would take up much 

“more space than I have at my disposal here. Let me 
deal with only two points. At the largest theatres 
a director is put in; he has a certain or uncertain 
subsidy on which to depend and he does the best 
he can in the circumstances. I do not know how 
he comes to be appointed, but probably he intrigues 


and canvasses for the job as town-clerks do in England. 
Once there he generally remains there a long time— 
witness the directors of the Grand Opéra and the Opéra 
Comique at Paris. In less important places different 
plans are adopted. At Brussels, for instance,-the 
directors are elected by the town council for three 
years. At Rouen—a typical small French municipality— 
they are elected for one year. If they are not liked, at 
the end of three years or of one year, they are expelled. 
At the larger theatres the director engages his own 
artists and judges for himself whether or not the public 
likes them—as at the Opéra and Opéra Comique, Paris, 
and the Thédtre de Ja Monnaie, Brussels. At Rouen, 
on the other hand, the singers are accepted or rejected 
by the public. The public, before entering the theatre, 
buys whistles. If the artist is satisfactory the 
whistles are not blown, and the manager comes 
forward to demand if he is accepted in the sure expec- 
tation that wild applause will reach him from all parts 
of the house. Then the blushing singer appears to 
bow his thanks. If the whistles are loudly blown the 
manager duly dons his gloves, but goes on in fear and 
trembling, and the unfortunate artist is no more seen 
nor heard. Even after an artist has been accepted, if 
he happens to be hissed and whistled at a later per- 
formance, the director has the right to dismiss him—it 
is all in the contract. Many scandals arise from this : 
a director, for example, can get rid of someone he 
dislikes by declaring him to have been hissed by the 
audience. It is not long since I was on the stage of a 
theatre which shall not be named here; a very excellent 
baritone had sung not particularly well; the manage- 
ment was impecunious and desired to be rid of him, 
and a solitary whistle was heard in the house. Instantly 


| the director began to hunt for his gloves that he might 


go and announce ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I regret 
your decision, but M. So-and-So shall be dismissed ”. 
However, I sat down on his gloves to keep them in 
shape for him, and before others could be found the 
audience was demanding the next act of the opera. I 
merely give this as a specimen of the working of the 
municipal system—a thing I have seen with my own 
eyes. The main question is, what system are we going 
to adopt in England ? cane 
But this is to get a little ahead of the principat 
problem. Is State assistance to be given at all, and 
if so in what form? Now as to whether it should be 
granted to theatres, that is rather a matter for my 
colleague Max to discuss than for me. I never go to 
the theatre and would not experience the slightest 
emotion if every one in London were closed to-morrow 
—which, as a matter of fact is precisely what will 
happen: but I mean permanently closed. But there 
is to my mind no doubt whatever that assistance should 
be given to opera. It is given to museums and art- 
galleries ; and municipal assistance is given to public 
libraries throughout the kingdom. A live opera is as well 
worth paying for as adead mummy. It may be said 
that those who want opera should pay for it. The same 
might be said of libraries. Opera, like a museum or 
public library, is just one of those things that cannot 
be run by a private individual at the mercy of the 
public. The experiment has been tried all over Europe 
and it has never succeeded: everywhere the State or 
municipality has had to step in. If the people want 
opera they will get it through the machinery of State 
and municipality, exactly as they got public libraries. 
Then, if assistance should be given, how? The 
answer is simple. The experience of Mr. Manners has 
shown that if he had a theatre rent free he could make 
opera a paying concern All that is wanted is an opera- 
house belonging to the State, and handed over for a term 
ot years to any competent person who will undertake to 
keep it going. So far as London is concerned nothing 
more in the shape of a subsidy is needed. Why does 
not some enterprising spirit in the House of Commons 
take up the business and get a bill passed? 1 suppose 
hon. members, with their wives and daughters, would 
have the right of free entry. Or, better still, a few 
times in the course of the year the opera company might 
give its representations in, say, the ladies’ gallery of 
the House itself. That would be quite as useful as 


most of the performances that take place there at pre- 


sent, and a great deal more entertaining. Again, 
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amateur performers—hon. members only—might be 
permitted to appear; and in the fulness of time we 
might have Mr. Bowles playing Faust to Mr. 
Labouchere’s Marguerite. The plan is one to be 
seriously considered. 

Joun F. RuNcIMAN. 


THE CITY. 


HE earlier days of the week were marked by that 
see-saw of prices which is produced by rumours 

of war and their contradictions. On Thursday after- 
noon the City seemed suddenly to make up its mind 
that the danger of war was passed, and everything rose 
smartly, Consols, Kaffirs, American and Argentine rails. 
In markets where there are large ‘‘ bear” accourts 
these sudden reactions are inevitable, and too much 
must not be built upon them. We have never our- 
selves been able to take so optimistic a view, though 
we have always thought that two Eastern Powers were 
both playing something of a game of bluff. It is a fact 
that a City magnate, having large interests in China and 
Russia, received a cable from S. Petersburg on Wednes- 
day to the effect that it was now a certainty that there 
would be no war. This probably got about, and caused 
bears to rush in where bulls have hitherto feared to 
tread. It must not therefore be inferred from 
what is, after all, nothing more than a bear flurry, 
that all danger of war in the Far East is really over, 
and that we are at last on the eve of that general 
upward movement for which so many of us have been 
waiting. We may be, or we may not be. The man 
in the street is as capable of forming a right opinion 
as Kaffir magnates or Cabinet Ministers—and nobody 
can know less than the latter. But war or no war, 
well-informed and serious people maintain that it is 
a good time to buy certain American and Argentine 
railway shares. It is asserted that the Southern Pacific 
road has been doing remarkably well, and that the 
ordinary shares, which have been at 80 and now stand 
at 50, are earning 5 per cent. As the Union Pacific 
Company has a very large holding in the Southern 
Pacific, whatever is good for the latter helps the 
former, and we expect to see Unions at par again 
before very long. In the Argentine market, Buenos 
Ayres and Pacifics rose 2 to 109 on Thursday and 
Rosarios rose 2 to 88. The Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
line is earning a sensational dividend on its ordinary 
stock and is now safe for increased traffics up to the 
end of June, the close of its year, as it is a wheat- 
carrier, and has to deal with a crop 50 per cent. larger 
than last year. The Rosario’s year ended on 31 De- 
cember, and it is an open secret that nearer 7 than 5 per 
cent. has been earned on both ordinary and deferred 
stock. With regard to the coming year the maize crop 
cannot be pronounced safe for another month, and the 
traffics of the Rosarios are to some extent dependent on 
this crop. The reports up to date are however excellent, 
and there is very little probability of the crops being 
spoilt in the next two or three weeks. Barring war 
or unforeseen damage to the maize, it is the opinion of 
‘old parliamentary hands ” that the Argentine railway 
market will ‘run away” in the spring, and that we 
shall be treated to an old fashioned boom, with 
‘* Rosies ” at 120 and Pacifics at 150. Although South 
African mines sympathised fractionally with the other 
markets on Thursday, we do not look for anything 
like a boom in this direction for some months at all 
events. Although the principle of importing Chinese 
labour has been approved by the Legislative Council, 
the detailed regulations of the Bill have to be discussed 
and we hope amended. They are at present so severe 
that we doubt if Chinamen would remain under such 
conditions. Then the experimental batch of Chinamen 
have to be shipped and landed, and arrangements 
for further supplies have to be carried out All this 
means months of work, and though the market will 
discount results before the full complement of Chinese 
has arrived, we doubt whether the public will come in 
until they see something detinice in the way of improved 
output. Ochers we know look for an early rise in 
Kaffirs, and it really depends on what Paris and Berlin 


do, for London will be the last to buy. In the mean- 
time we are glad to learn that a Transvaal Landowners’ 
Association has been formed to insist upon modifica- 
tions of the new gold law, which savours of confiscation 
in some of its clauses. 


THE POSITION OF ACCIDENT OFFICES, 


RINCIPALLY in consequence of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance the position of sundry com- 
panies transacting this class of business has to be 
regarded with a certain amount of anxiety. At the 
moment we do not propose to refer to the financial 
condition of individual companies, though we may 
have occasion to do so in the near future who rtheir 
accounts for last year are published. Moreover, while 
pointing out in general terms the unsatisfactory results 
of workmen’s compensation insurance, we must not 
be supposed to suggest that the business has 
resulted in a loss to all the companies, nor that there 
are not many offices which have fuliy maintained their 
financial strength: such a suggestion would be dis- 
tinctly contrary to the facts. 

We can form a fairly good judgment of the position 
of companies transacting this class of business by 
noticing the proportion of funds to premium income. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act came into force on 
1 July 1898, and at the end of 1899 the total funds of a 
number of companies doing a large amount of this 
business amounted to 84 per cent. of their annual 
premium income. At the end of 1902, the latest date 
for which results are at present available the funds 
were only 69 per cent. of the premiums. This is a very 
significant shrinkage in the reserves, which is to be 
attributed almost entirely to the results of workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 

The unsatisfactory nature of the business is further 
indicated by the diminution in the profits of the group 
of companies referred to above. In 1899 the profits 
were £240,000 ; in 1900 they were £4 203,000; in 1901 
they declined to £155,000 and in 1902 they were re- 
duced to £114,000. So serious a falling off in profits 
cannot fail to have a serious effect upon the financial 
strength of the companies. 

The same story is told by the amalgamations and 
transfers which have been brought about by the losses 
sustained by the companies which have abandoned 
business, and which were principally due to workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 

There is no doubt that the rates hitherto charged for 
this class of risks have been inadequate, and there is 
every indication that competition is keeping the rates 
too low to cover the risk, let alone to yield a profit. It 
seems inexplicable that in the face of past experience 
any company should be willing to issue policies on 
terms which the officials must know to be inadequate. 
The suggestion has been made in quarters usually con- 
spicuous for caution and reserve that the only plausible 
explanation of such a course is that a large premium 
income is required to meet present difficulties and that 
it is being obtained regardless of future consequences. 
It must be admitted that no other explanation presents 
itself, and if it is in any measure the correct reason for 
the present state of affairs the future cannot be viewed 
without apprehension. 

Even the points we have mentioned do not exhaust 
the unfavourable features of the situation. The claims 
paid in any one year by no means meet the total 
hability arising from the accidents occurring during the 
year. These frequently involve the payment of an 
annuity during the lifetime of the injured workman, and 
in many cases there is no evidence that any adequate 
provision has been made for these permanent liabilities. 
In the nature of things they will increase from year to 
year and require stronger reserves than it was formerly 
necessary for accident companies to hold. 

When the Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed 
there was great diversity of opinion as to the rates of 
premium which ought to be charged, and although at 
first it »ppeared that the more cautious estimates were 
too high, experience has proved that the low rates at 
which some offices accepted business were altogether 
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inadequate. The only remedy for the present state of 
things seems to be some agreement between the com- 
panies as to the rates of premium to be charged for the 
various classes of risks; of this however there seems 
little probability at the present time. If no such con- 
certed action be taken, the probability is that some of 
the offices now writing risks at rates of premium which 
are too low will have to give up the business, and that 
this branch of insurance will then come into the hands 
of those more prudent companies which at present 
refuse to take it at unremunerative terms. This 
cautious policy enables the companies to maintain their 
financial position unimpaired, and they may ulti- 
mately be rewarded for their wisdom by the accession 
of a large volume of business at profitable rates. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AMERICAN OPTIMISM AGAINST BRITISH 
PESSIMISM IN COMMERCE. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


552 Twentieth Street, Niagara Falls, 
New York. 

Sir,—If I were asked what, after a protective tariff, 
had done most for American industries I should say 
‘the patriotic optimism of press and public”’, and if I 
were asked what after free trade had done most harm 
to English industries, I should say the gloomy and 
unpatriotic pessimism of the English press and people. 
In the old days of sixty years ago the English people 
were more like the Americans are to-day, optimistic 
patriotic and hopeful, more insular probably but 
decidedly more British, because then it was not con- 
sidered ‘‘bad form” to be patriotic. The Americans 
do not consider it bad form to believe in their country, 
their industries and themselves and much free adver- 
tising is given by the American press which continually 
ridicules and sneers at the manufactured articles of other 
countries noticeably England. This system has been 
pursued for many years now and has paid the United 
States very well indeed. Their commercial travellers 
are trained to belittle everything English and the forced 
laugh they emit when told a customer is using English 
goods is quite a good piece of stage business. English- 
men to-day seem to be ashamed to assert that English 
goods are still the standard of the world; in spite of 
American and German quantity we can always rely on 
English quality and nobody knows this better than the 
Americans themselves. I heard an American paper 
manufacturer say he would rather have one car-load of 
English bleaching-powder than two car-loads of 
American at the same price, that is, he would rather 
pay twice as much and get good English bleaching- 
powder than bother with the American article. The 
same may be said of hardware, cordage and in fact 
everything. I have used both English and American and 
pin my faith on English every time. 


Yours very truly, 
Henry WATSON. 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH BREAD PRICES. 
To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


Hamburg, 12 January, 1904. 

Sm,—Your Port Elizabeth correspondent referring to 
my letter of 12 October certainly has that advantage 
Over me that he is well connected with the trade, 
enabling him to calculate the expenses of bread- 
making, which I cannot—but if they are, as he puts 
them, higher in London, then my contention of a want 
of economy is borne out. 

His figures otherwise do not clear up matters much. 
I simply contended, quoting from the ‘‘ Daily Tele- 
graph”, that with flour at 2s. 1d in Berlin and bread 
at 5{@., bread in London with flour at 1s 54d. ought 


is made of wheaten flour only I cannot say; but in 
Hamburg it is mixed with rye flour or meal, and for 
the coarser sorts of bread retains most of the bran, 
because it is considered more wholesome and nutritious ; 
it has at the same time cheapened the cost and thus 
become a trade custom, such as exists in many trades. 
I have given you in my previous letters simple facts as 
I found them here, and they can easily be verified ; 
others interested as I am in the welfare of the con- 
sumer have referred to them since, for instance the 
‘Daily Telegraph” in its notes on Tariff Reform 
(19 December) which I trust will be reprinted in 
pamphlet form before long. 

As to the decimal system it may not be of much use 
to the baker, whose profits, I take it, are not calculated 
so narrowly as to require decimals; elsewhere how- 
ever that system will have many advantages, for the 
foreign trade in particular, and it would constitute a 
useful pendant to an efficient tariff reform. But I am 
afraid that among others the London banker will hold 
to his old friend the penny as hard as ever did the 
Hamburger stick to his old-fashioned system that had 
brought him prosperity, when the decimal system was 
introduced here some thirty years ago. From an anti- 
quarian point of view also the penny is a most venerable 
coin, and almost equally useful as the coin I have seen 
John Chinaman carry to market on strings. The nickel 
and subordinates in use here have many advantages. 
In fact I can obtain here better value for my money 
than in free-trade England ! 

I hope to see this bread question, that appears to 
have created such an upheaval in connexion with Mr.: 
Chamberlain’s very moderate proposals, taken up by 
some influential people on your side ; for free-fooders 
it would open a wide field of usefulness and I should be 
most happy to supply any information I can obtain to 
assist them. I am, Sir, 

Yours very respectfully, 
A. DROEGE. 


WEALTH AGAINST BLOOD. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


S1r,—I wish to ask free traders certain questions. 

1. Is it not a fact that fifty years of free trade have 
tended to decrease the number of our agricultural 
population and that, if persisted in, this decrease must 
continue? And has this not resulted in the physical 
deterioration of our race ? 

2. Is it not a fact that protection in France has 
tended to keep up the number of the agricultural popu- 
lation? And is it not a fact that France, under pro- 
tection, being now able to feed herself, is in a safer 
position so far than England, should war ensue ? 

Now grant that free trade does tend to increase the 
material wealth of the country,—grant this for the sake 
of argument. Then,— 

3. Are we not, under free trade, bartering the best 
blood and physique of the nation for mere material 
wealth ? 

Your obedient servant, 


F. C. ConsTABLe. 


P.S.—If during the last fifty years we had had pro- 
tection like unto France, would there have been any 
deterioration in the height and chest measurement of 
the units ot the British army ? 


AN AMERICAN’S ADVICE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


14 Stanley Gardens, W., 3 January, 1904. 


S1r,—The following extract from a letter from a 
distinguished American geologist and traveller, Pro- 
fessor J. W. Spencer Ph.D., on the tariff question may 
prove not without interest to your readers at the 
present time I may add that the writer was over here 


last summer and had opportunities for studying this 
political question on the spot. 
The extract is as follows :— 


hot to cost over 4@—this being a matter of correct 
arithmetic only. Whether bread in London or Berlin 
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a monstrous pity that a retaliatory tariff was not started 
in 1889. I hope it will not be long before you will put 
one into effect. You cannot afford to wait a year or 
two.” 

Such is the advice of a thoughtful American citizen 
—but also of a well wisher for the prosperity of ‘‘ the 
old country ”. 

Yours faithfully, 


Epwarp Hutt. 


‘““PROSE DE L’ANE.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—The following is, I think, a more correct version 
of the authentic text of the ‘‘ Prose de l’4ne” than 
that given in your review of ‘‘The Medieval Stage”— 


** Orientis Partibus 
Adventavit Asinus 
Pulcher et Fortissimus 
Sarcinis Aptissimus, 


Hé Sire Ane Hé. 


His in Collibus Sichen 
Enutritus sub Ruben 
Transiit per Jordanem 
Saliit in Bethlehem, 


Hé Sire Ane Hé.” 


Last line sung by the congregation, after getting a little 
excited as— 
** He Haw, He Haw, He Haw”. 


This fits the music which was used for the above. 

I could send you a copy of the music properly har- 
monised and in modern notation, if you would like to 
have it. 

Yours, &c., 


|Our correspondent encloses a copy, for which we 
thank him. —Eb. S.R.] 


MOLUBDINOUS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Kenchester, Hereford, 29 December. 

Sir,—A gentleman of the name of Hebb writes to 
‘*Notes and Queries” in a vein of idyllic innocence, to 
inquire the meaning of the above epithet, applied by 
me to Scotch utilitarianism. Inasmuch as the gentle- 
man of the name of Hebb decapitates S. Paul, I 
naturally infer that he must be infected with the virus 
of the nonconformist conscience, which may account 
perchance for his ignorance of Greek. That of course 
is his affair, but it leads me to form a fair prognosis as 
to the mental calibre of people, whom a noisy party at 
Oxford would plaster with a B.A. degree. To give an 
imprimatur to gentlemen of the name of Hebb would 
no doubt be very gratifying to that model student, the 
Baptist Chapel young man, who thereby would pose as 
educated, being in effect the reverse. To acquire 
Greek, so as to satisfy the examiners, involves a 
mental effort, and that apparently the B.C. young man 
resents. At the same time, if the nonconformist con- 
science insists that its exponents should be qualified 
to write mystic letters after their names, no reasonable 
being could object to B.I.—bachelor of ignorance. To 
my man in the street it would mean much the same as 
For myself I protest against diluting the Oxford 
degree in order to pander to nonconformist ineptitude. 
They have got their precious University of London. 
Cannot they rest content? They have also at their 
disposal the Universities of the U.S.A., which will 
oblige their Cliffords for a trifling consideration in the 
form of dollars—or is it cents? These premia virtutis 
ought surely to suffice for an ordinary congregation of 
small tradesmen and mechanics, who generally value an 
orator according to the length of his tongue and the 
profundity of his bathos. Anyhow, hands off Oxford ! 
I always thought that the admission of dissenters spelt 
devolution. Here we have downright revolution. It 


should be resisted by the intellect of the University; 
otherwise Ichabod! 
Compton READE, 


BEARDSLEY’S DRAWINGS. 
To the Editor of the SAtruRDAyY REvIEW. 


Le Grand Hotel, Territet, Switzerland, 
30 December, 

Si1r,—Ii have lately come into possession of two 
drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, two of those executed 
by the artist to illustrate Malory’s ‘‘ Le Morte d’Arthur”, 
and upon the back of one I find two interesting studies 
in red chalk. It happens that a previous owner had 
framed these designs, and not until their frames had 
been removed did these studies come to light. One or 
two of the studies reproduced in one of the albums of 
Beardsley’s collected drawings are described as also 
being on the backs of certain designs. 

As one interested in Beardsley’s work, may I, Sir, 
avail myself of your valuable columns to make the 
request that owners of original drawings by Beardsley, 
embellished in such a manner, communicate with me, 
in the care of my bankers, Messrs. Morgan, Haiges 
& Co., Paris. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
A. E. GALLATIN. 


MR. BOUGHTON AND THE CHANTREY 
BEQUEST. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REeEvIEw. 


g January, 1904. 

S1r,—It would almost seem superfluous to offer any 
further remark upon Mr. G. H. Boughton’s letter in 
your issue of the 2nd after the criticism which it has 
sustained at the hands of your contributor, Mr. D. S. 
MacColl. May I, however, assure Mr. Boughton 
that there are many, neither ‘‘men in the street” 
nor Royal Academicians, to whom this question 
appears to be of the gravest importance? We are 
comparatively uninterested in the private «Tairs of 
the Academy or the private likes and disiikes of 
Academicians, but we demand that the Council of the 
Royal Academy shall recognise their responsibilities as 
trustees in the administration of a fund bequeathed for 
a public purpose. So long as their purchases contain 
no examples of Rossetti, Ford Madox Brown, Burne 
Jones, Fred. Walker, Cecil Lawson, George Mason, to 
name a few only of recently deceased painters, besides 
Whistler, so long will their collection remain a standing 
memorial to the badness of their collective judgment in 
the past. 

If Mr. Boughton will employ a little of his private 
time and patience, he will no doubt be surprised to dis- 
cover that it is not entirely the exclamatory man in the 
street, whose adverse criticism has to be faced. Let 
me recapitulate, for fear lest they should be forgotten 
in the minds of short-memoried Academicians, that the 
list is fairly formidable in number and bulky in volume. 
The Saturpay Review, the ‘‘ Contemporary Review”, 
the ‘‘ Times”, ‘‘ Truth,” the ‘* Speaker,” the 
‘* Academy”, the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle”, the ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette”, the ‘‘ Spectator”, the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette”, and others have all forcibly supported what 
has been urged against the Trustees. The few 
indications of the academic mind which have been 
vouchsafed in reply to the contentions of the above 
important periodicals have not so far revealed a sense 
of the strength of the case made out against the 
administration of the Trust. 

Nor I imagine as Trustees would any one of the 
Council have the hardihood to deny that their pro- 
ceedings are subject to the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery; or to endeavour to refute the elementary 
rule of law that no Trustee is permitted to make 4 
profit out of his Trust. 


Your obedient servant, 
HERBERT CHORLEY. 
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REVIEWS. 


A VANISHED SOCIETY. 


** William Wedmore Story.” By Henry James. 2 vols. 
London: Blackwood. 1903. 245. net. 


M®: HENRY JAMES almost accuses himself of 
writing a ghost story. He harps upon his 
‘‘ ghosts”, the people of that “‘ artist-fraternity ” in 
Rome whom, half from remembrance, half from the 
exercise of historic imagination and sympathy, he 
would recover, recreate. With the help of a Pandora 
boxful of print and manuscript papers ‘‘ yellowed with 
their age” he has set out again to gather round the 
central ghost the vanished company of which Story was 
the pivot ; to recover that society’s ‘‘ tone”’, a word that 
Mr. Henry James has adopted as a label of his aim in 
literature ; and to see if his ghosts will again—in his 
admirable phrase—‘‘ consent to a mutual relation”. 
Anyone who from years ago keeps, even at second 
hand, a glimpse of the ghosts—of the zealous gather- 
ings at the Storys’ salon, even of Story himself acting 
Shylock with amateur zest—will have felt that the 
society in Rome in the middle of last century owned 
qualities that in an exploited world, a used-up Europe, 
can never be quite repeated. Mr. Henry James, an 
American writing with his thoughts on American ideals, 
sees even a distincter individuality in the vanished 
group. Story is his type of the glorious rebel from 
Boston philosophy. He ‘‘ gasped at home for vital 
air” and in his mania, as Boston would have had it, 
successful lawyer though he was, abandoned law and 
the composition of successful text-books, to hack 
marble which he bought cheap, and at first so spoiled 
that after working he could not sell it at all. But 
the atmosphere of Rome—what Browning in ‘‘ Two 
in the Campagna” calls ‘‘the everlasting wash of 
air, Rome’s ghost since her decease”, had to Story 
and his company the Olympian savour. ‘‘ Every day 
that I live here” he writes ‘‘I love Italy better and 
life in America seems less and less satisfactory”. Even 
Boston morals are not admired. ‘‘I disbelieve ” he says 
in a letter to Lowell ‘‘in the superior honesty of the 
Americans. They have little blood and few sensual 
temptations, but what they have they do not resist”. 
Of Thackeray he says, also in a letter to Lowell, ‘‘ He 
was not heavy and instructive enough for Boston, and 
only a few dared thoroughly to like the light and genial 
sketches of manners and societies he gave us in his 
inimitable way”. One perfect Bostonian type, dis- 
guised as ‘‘P. M.”, objected to Thackeray’s facts and 
anecdotes of the Georges because he could find them 
in his reference library. ‘I told him” said Story “ that 
I was astonished to hear him say so, for I thought 
Thackeray had invented them all” ; but ‘‘ P. M.”’ could 
make nothing of the answer. No wonder that staid 
Boston irritated a man of the quick sensibilities that 
made Story author, sculptor, poet and friend of the 
keenest spirits of his time. Even bourgeois Boston’s 
virtues vexed him, and, adds his biographer in a delight- 
fully humorous phrase, ‘‘Its presentation of a surface 
on which it would appear to him that the only ruffle 
was an occasionally acuter spasm of the moral sense.” 

But Italy is the better side of the comparison. In 
getting to the essence of Story’s life we may leave out 
even his fine friendship with Sumner, an American 
citizen of truest quality. We would leave out too 
those vexatious Italian wars and sieges of which the 
Ghosts were spectators, which so lacerated, to the ruin 
of her truer sense, the delicate and fervid spirit of 
Mrs. Browning. When we are fairly launched on the 
journey with Mr. James—and it is not wholly free from 
the trite and tiresome beginnings of travel—we find 
ourselves for moments or for years among so many 
great names, Neander—of whom is told an admirably 
witty anecdote—Goethe’s child-friend Bettina von Arnan, 
Lowel!, von Humboldt, the inimitable Mrs. Procter, 
Kinglake, Tennyson and above all the Brownings—that 
we forget thesis and intention and tone and how each 
figure is to be viewed as ‘‘a case”, in the isolated delight 
of the “‘ vivid presences”. 

Of them all Browning’s presence is the most vivid ; 
and he, the greatest and nearest of the Storys’ friends, 
most felt with them the charm of Rome. hen after 


his wife’s death he left for London, where with fine 
courage he determined to make himself a new life in 
the tonic of society and the zest of work, he wrote 
back to the Storys—including both in his affectionate 
vocatives—with a cry of nostalgia for the South only 
comparable with the longing of his own ‘Italian in 
England”. ‘‘ The end of life, and particular reward 
for myself, will be, one day years hence, to just go 
back to Italy, to Rome, and die as I lived when I 
really lived.” The many beautiful letters of this period 
form the completest justification—pity that a sham 
philosophy in a conventional public should make justi- 
fication necessary—of the real bravery of Browning’s 
recovery from the paralysis brought by his wife’s 
death. He describes himself as ‘‘a worm-eaten 
piece of old furniture, looking solid enough; but 
when I was moved I began to go to pieces”. And 
then, after the move, what courage in the letter 
from ‘‘1 Chichester Road. Jan. 21, 1862”. ‘‘ Of 
myself—so little to say; my life is as gray (or 
yellow) as this sky, one snowbank above head at this 
minute. I make up my mind from week to week—next 
Monday I will begin and call on my friends.” And the 
next he did begin and made himself forget the old 
Italian life. But he loved to hear of it. ‘‘ Dear Story, 
tell me what you can about the studio; let me smell 
the wet clay once more and hear the birds and the 
goat through that dear little door to the left.” 
The biographer has to return to the ‘‘ dear little door 
on the left”—except for the welcome contrast of an 
occasional London letter; and on one of these letters 
future biographers will especially fix. It contains the 
news that Browning was offered the editorship of the 
** Cornhill” after Thackeray and his quaint business- 
like, perhaps proud, determination not to take a farthing 
less than Thackeray contrasts oddly but typically with 
his humility and reluctance to accept the offer. There 
is a danger of forgetting Story in the attraction of his 
friends. At first his letters appear to issue from a 
sensibility which rather admires than distinguishes. 
He is facile and enthusiastic and his letters compared 
with Lowell’s are wholly lacking in savour; but the 
man grows. Browning did not study modelling 
for days in his studio or occupy busy weeks 
over the proofs of ‘‘Roba di Roma” for nothing. 
We avoid judgment on his sculptures ; but he grew in 
power to the end in all his many spheres of activity 
and ‘‘ Roba di Roma” itself, as well as the later letters, 
prove that this easy and attractive gift of feeling 
pleasure belonged not to a shallow character but to 
one endowed perhaps with too many affinities. His 
friends are his measure by however much the best of 
them excelled him in genius; and therefore he is 
the very man of whom a life should be written. He 
was the nucleus of a society which above all others 
in literary history had the true amateur quality. In all 
the letters in this volume is scarcely to be found an 
affectation. Browning’s are the best: simple, sym- 
pathetic, keen, conversational, original ; and because 
this simplicity issued either from real genius or real 
feeling, Mr. Henry James has been enabled to recover 
with astonishing success the very tone and atmosphere 
of this circle of friendships. 

Speaking of his own task, Mr. Henry James confesses 
‘*T retain amemory so fond and grateful that I perhaps 
scarce can speak of ‘Roba di Roma’ with proper 
detachment. The golden air, as I look over its pages, 
makes a mist; I read them again in the light of old 
personal perceptions and emotions; I read, as we say, 
too much into them, too many associations, pictures, 
other ineffaceable passages”. We disallow the note 
of apology. This direct emotion makes the book 
eminent in biographical literature. Mr. James has his 
own point of view, so that the life is not an extrinsic 
composition in any sense ; and his point of view is near 
enough to the philosophy of the society he reconstructs 
to give him insight and true imagination. We believe 
Americans halt in their admiration for the work of Mr. 
James. We know it is the custom hereto tax him with 
expansive obscurity. Perhaps a few people may take a 
little long to see with Mr. James’ eyes, to discover the 
full intention, to appreciate the personal insight of the 
criticism; but the meaning is cumulative and, as 
the book advances, one insensibly surrenders to the 
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intellectual grip and allusive distinction of the style. In 
the end the thought tells and what may at first have 
been mistaken for obscurity becomes a luminous atmos- 
phere, the very medium for the ‘‘ ghosts ” he has there 
recreated. 


CATHOLICISM OR CELESTIALISM ? 


‘* Problems and Persons.” By Wilfrid Ward. London: 
Longmans. 1903. 145. net. 


wrt this age is ‘‘ bankrupt” in is rather con- 

victions than ideas. The modern historian, it 
is true, can scarce see his wood for the timber ; but 
the essayist has still a chance to single out some kingly 
clump of forest trees and draw it for us. Lord Acton 
advised, ‘‘study problems in preference to periods”. 
He might have added the study of persons. The pro- 
blems of Mr. Ward’s very able volume are the time- 
spirit, Rome’s alleged rigidity, unchanging dogma 
adapting its expression to changing man, and the 
foundations of belief. The persons are Tennyson, 
Huxley, Newman, Renan, Wiseman and Pauline de la 
Ferronays (Mrs. Augustus Craven). These personal 
sketches are prefaced by an essay called ‘‘ Candour in 
Biography ” occasioned by the extremely candid Life of 
Manning. The biographer has certainly added a new 
terror to death, even as the autobiographer has become 
a new terror to the living. 

Persons before problems is pudding before meat. 
But we must dip for a plum or two. We relish 
Huxley’s description of his feelings on being helped on 
with his overcoat by Archbishop Benson in the British 
Museum. It seemed as though it were the pallium 
which he was receiving by a kind of spiritual investi- 
ture. Huxley explained Dean Stanley’s blend of 
traditional scepticism with the historical impression- 
ableness, which often, as in the Colenso question, over- 
powered his Liberalism, by the remark that Stanley 
could believe in anything of which he had seen the 
supposed site, but was incredulous where he had not 
seen. The first chapters of Genesis he dismissed as 
unhistoric, but accepted the patriarchal narratives. 
‘*This was because he had seen Palestine—but he 
wasn’t present at the Creation.” Mr. Ward shows 
that Huxley himself was more of a supernaturalist 
than his polemical and often flippant pen allowed him 
to seem. A talk between Tennyson and George Eliot 
on the subject of religion is thus described by the poet. 
‘*How difficult it is to repeat a thing as it really 
happened! George Eliot had this conversation with 
me at Aldworth, and the account of it which got into 
print was that | disputed with her till I was red in the 
face and then roared, ‘Go away, you and your 
molecules!’ The real fact was that our conversation 


was ‘sweet as summer’, and at parting I shook her 
hand, and said very gently, ‘I hope you are happy 
with your molecules.’ ” 

To return to Mr. Ward’s problems. The Church of 
which he is a distinguished member has to be defended 
im one essay against a charge of Chinese rigidity, 
and in another against the charge of having altered 
the original deposit of faith out of all recognition. 
He denies that a pigtail policy of haughty and self- 
contained immobility belongs to the genius of Rome. 
The unbending conservatism which impresses her 
critics is really an illustration of her adaptability to cir- 
cumstances. Since the sixteenth century the Papacy 
has been at war. A state of siege is a régime of port- 
cullis and password, of inquisitor and Index. With the 
new spirit of toleration, grounded though it may be in 
indifference, the Church can lay aside her defensive 
armour, and resume her sympathy with human thought. 
The writer, we imagine, is conscious that he is 6¢oww 
dvapvAarrwy. The Church has a far subtler and more 
dangerous foe in modern anti-dogmatic indifferentism 
than she ever had in heretical hatred. But he points 
out very well that there is a law of correlated forces in 
the spiritual as in the physical order, and that as light 
may pass into heat so the energy in the Church, which 
in the fourth or the twelfth century exhibits itself in an 
astonishing intellectual activity, may display itself at 
another time in an outburst of sanctity marked by cold- 
ness towards the triumphs of matasiel, ‘* progress ” and 


scientific speculation. Christianity has had its own 
glories of philosophy, art and culture. The middle 
ages were a tourney of great intellects, in which Thomist 
and Scotist, Dominican and Franciscan, clashed freely 
and splendidly. Very true. But Mr. Ward forgets 
that Authority kept the lists. Dr. Birkbeck Hill once 
undertook to prove that Johnson was a Whig. Mr. 
Ward’s efforts to read latitudinarianism between the 
lines of Catholicism are even more paradoxical. 

Catholicism, to be sure, is not Celestialism. The 
word itself means a religion for every age and race and 
condition of men, of infinite adaptability, yet never 
compromising the authoritative claim which its secret 
has upon every heart. Christianity has possessed a 
unique power of assimilating from every source, 
Hellenic, Judaic, Indian, Magian, Arabian. It has 
made use of every type of national character, Oriental, 
Greek, Latin, Slav, German, Keltic. Newman finely 
compares the Church to the Divine Child, sitting in the 
midst of the doctors both to hear and ask them ques- 
tions, ‘‘claiming to herself what they said rightly, 
correcting their errors, supplying their defects, com- 
pleting their beginnings, expanding their surmises, and 
thus gradually by means of them enlarging the range 
and refining the sense of her own teaching”. She 
brings out of her treasure things new and old. In 
each epoch she expounds her definitions with ever 
fuller freshness of interpretation. All this Mr. Ward 
urges with much eloquence. But does it prove what 
he wants to prove? He is defending the Papacy from 
the charge of foisting upon the Western Church 
doctrines and practices unknown to the primitive 
saints. He also wishes to provide infallibility with a 
ladder by which to climb down from certain untenable 
positions, as that the sun goes round the earth, or that 
the Pope has authority from God to depose and con- 
demn to death objectionable princes. The list might 
be greatly enlarged. Mr. Ward, to conciliate modern 
ideas, adds the inerrancy of Holy Scripture. Why 
then not infallibility itself? Well, everyone nowadays 
admits the principle of development. But reversal of 
direction is not development. The earlier stages must 
have been true at least relatively and as far as they went. 
And, further, the developed teaching or practice must 
be able to show its germinant beginnings in the original 
deposit. In the case of the Christian revelation, once 
for all delivered to the saints by the Divine Logos Him- 
self, something more than a microscopic germ of what 
is de fide may surely be looked for. Mr. Ward how- 
ever carries the idea of organic growth so far as to 
compare the Church of the Apostles Evangelists and 
martyrs, of S. Paul S. Athanasius and S. Augustine, 
of the Scriptures Councils and Creeds, to the foetus 
stage of bodily life! It may be true that ‘‘to be 
perfect is to have changed often”. ‘‘ Semper eadem” 
does not imply the fossil or the crystal. But a theology 
in living relations with its environment must look after 
all to the rock whence it was hewn, and “ unscrip- 
tural” is still a phrase which no theologian would 
willingly accept. The Church assimilates what is true 
in the age-spirit. But ‘‘God realising Himself in the 
history of man” is an ideal sadly liable to be thwarted 
by man himself. 

The subject of progressive permanence is connected 
with the relations of authority and reason. Mr. Balfour 
brought home to the popular mind that progress does not 
mean the gradual triumph of reason over authority, and 
that man’s chief superiority over the brutes lies in his 
capacity of influencing and being influenced through the 
action of authority. A merely rational being would not 
be a moral being. Human actions moreover are, whether 
we realise it or not, determined by a mass of experi- 
ences and ideas accumulated by human society, even 
unbelief forming its own ‘‘ psychological climate”. 
We think however that Mr. Ward rightly accuses 
Mr. Balfour of confusing private judgment, which 
cannot be emancipated from the communis sensus of 
mankind, with reason in itself. The conclusions of 
science, inevery department of thought and life, receive 
our homage because we believe they have been thought 
out by the ablest minds, and thus authority itself rests 
upon reason. The question of ecclesiastical authori 
however stands by itself. For the Church does not tell 
each Christian to be guided by what other Christians 
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think and do—that ‘‘ sacredness of the average opinion 
of the Christian world” which Maine confuses with 
S. Vincent’s Quod ab omnibus. A low standard would 
be the result. Nor is the individual pointed only to the 
thoughts of religious experts, the saints, doctors and 
masters of assemblies. But Roman, Greek, Anglican, 
Lutheran and Calvinist have all asserted a direct 
commission to the Church’s rulers to decide con- 
troversies of the faith and decree rites and cere- 
monies, such binding and loosing power being 
supernaturally guided, and of the nature of testimony 
to a rule of faith of old received. Nowitis this kind 
of authority against which reason, both of individuals 
and of societies, has been oftenest in revolt. Against 
ordinary public opinion there is too little revolt. Our 
age has much individualism and small individuality. 
Mr. Ward quotes Madame Roland—‘‘ La faiblesse 
tremble devant l’opinion, le fou la brave, le sage la 
juge.” We find Mr. Ward himself among les sages, 
though he too, like the rest of us, has his preconcep- 
tions. His essays well deserved republication. But 
we must demur to a volume like this ending in forty- 
two pages of publishers’ catalogue. It should be 
named, ‘‘ Problems, Persons and Advertisements”. 


IN THE HEART OF ASIA. 


**Central Asia and Tibet: towards the Holy City of 
Lassa.” By Sven Hedin. Two vols. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1903. 42s. 

VEN HEDIN, though only thirty-eight years of 

age, has figured for the last fifteen years among 
the great explorers of the world. His crossing of the 

Taklamakan Desert in 1895 established his reputation : 

he and two natives, half dead with thirst, struggled to 

the banks of the Khotan-daria, the sole survivors of a 

large caravan of men and animals of whom all but they 

had perished in those burning waterless sands. That 
within four years he should have again returned to 

Eastern Turkestan, crossed the further side of this 

same desert, traversed the almost unexplored Desert 

of Gobi for more than a thousand miles, and finally, 
after failing to reach the forbidden city of Lassa, have 
brought his caravan, the largest ever taken into those 
regions by a European, successfully through Tibet to 

Ladak, shows an amount of courage, endurance, and 

leadership rarely united in one man. The name of 

Hedin often occurs in the Norse Sagas in connexion 

with deeds of desperate valour, and the young Swedish 

explorer has the spirit of those heroes. 

His attempt to penetrate to the holy city of Lassa 
was sure to fail. In a country like Central Asia the 
movements of a European with a large caravan are 
known and discussed on every road and in every 
market-town within 500 miles, and before Hedin started 
from Turkestan on his expedition into Tibet, the Dalai 
Lama had received a full report of his intentions, even 
to the fact of his having purchased a Mongolian costume 
as a disguise ; and orders had been sent to every fron- 
tier post to turn him back. Hedin takes his failure 
philosophically. ‘‘ When you meet with insuperable 
obstacles”, he says, ‘‘it is time to turn back”, and 
when once he had commenced his march to the frontier, 
the Tibetans gave him every assistance, and were really 
friendly. Indeed this has been almost the invariable 
experience of European travellers who have come into 
contact with Tibetans in a position of authority. The 
disappearance of the missionary Rijnhard and the 
murder of Dutreuil de Rhins seem to have been the 
work of irresponsible nomads, and may be regarded as 
exceptional cases, the Tibetans being usually content 
to show their unwelcome visitor the door, and willing, 
if he is in difficulties, to help him out of the country 
with food and transport. 

It is interesting to note that Sven Hedin was dis- 
tinctly told in September 1gor by an accredited envoy 
of the Dalai Lama that ‘‘the Emperor of China exer- 
cises no authority whatever in our country”. A similar 
statement was made in the same month to a British 
officer on the Sikhim frontier by a Tibetan living in 
Sikhim, who said that the Lassa Government no longer 
acknowledged the suzerainty of China. Further north, 
on the Tarim River in Eastern Turkestan, Chinese in- 


fluence was paramount, the Chinese having, strange 
to say, introduced among other reforms compulsory 
vaccination. 

The hardships which Sven Hedin underwent during 
his two and a half years’ journey were very severe, 
and proved fatal to several men and a large number of 
animals. The temperature varied from 104° to 37° 
below zero (Fahrenheit) and the altitude from less than 
3,000 feet to more than 17,000 feet above sea-level. 
Sometimes the travellers marched for eight or ten days 
among a sea of sandhills, with no water but what they 
carried on camels; at other times it rained in torrents 
for days, while the country was a perfect quagmire into 
which men and animals sank at every step. Here and 
there a pleasant oasis with good water, grass and trees 
enabled the caravan to enjoy a few days’ much-needed 
rest, while sometimes the tentpoles had to be sacrificed 
for fuel, and the camels were barely kept alive on the 
straw stuffing of their packsaddles. But through good 
days and bad, the author’s first thought is his geo- 
graphical work. He may be half frozen, thirsty, wet 
and exhausted, but every march is mapped in his note- 
book, his observations are taken whenever the sky 
clears, and his map sheets are brought up to date at 
the first opportunity, while no chance is missed of 
obtaining information as to the names of places, the 
course and size of rivers and the position and depth of 
lakes. 

It is a pity that such a keen observer does not tell 
us more about the fauna of this little-known region. 
He devotes a chapter indeed to wild camel, but deer, 
wolves, bears, wild goats, gulls, ducks and fish are 
all mentioned without a reference to their species. 
It is only a few years since Dr. Thorold found a new 
stag (Cervus Thoroldii) in Central Asia, and one feels 
that valuable results might have been obtained had 
Sven Hedin been as enthusiastic a naturalist as he is 
a geographer. 

Perhaps the most interesting of Sven Hedin’s dis- 
coveries is that of the lost town of Lou-lan, the capital 
of an ancient district of that name which played an 
important part as a buffer state between the Chinese 
and the Huns two centuries before Attila led the 
torrent of invasion which swept over Eastern Europe, 
wrecked thirty kingdoms, and at last rolled back, 
broken and shattered, from the field of Chdalons. 
Chinese historians have recorded the name of Léu-lan, 
but its locality had been forgotten until a trivial 
accident led to its discovery by Sven Hedin. After a 
twelve-mile march, he found that a servant had 
forgotten a spade at the last camp, and as this was a 
serious loss, he sent the man back to fetch it. A sand- 
storm drove this man out of his way, and on his return 
to camp he reported having come across ruined houses 
and a tower, and in proot of his statements brought 
some coins, metal-work and carvings. A year passed 
before Hedin was able to return to the place and 
explore the ruins, but when he did so, he found, among 
many other interesting relics, some two hundred strips 
of paper and forty-two wooden tablets covered with 
writing. These have since been deciphered, and prove 
the ruins to be those of the lost town of Léu-lan, the 
documents dating from the second half of the third 
century A.D. 

This is only one of many ancient towns which now 
stand ruined and half buried in sand among the deserts 
of Central Asia, the inhabitants having disappeared 
because the river or lake which supplied them with 
water moved bodily away. This process, as Hedin 
shows, is still going on all over Eastern Turkestan, 
and by natural laws must continue for ever in this 
extraordinary land, with its self-contained drainage 
system, where in two million square miles of country 
not a single river or stream flows to the sea, but all are 
gradually swallowed up by the desert. 


SHALLOW WATERS. 


‘“*L’Eau Profonde. Les Pas dans les Pas.” 
Bourget. Paris: Plon. 1993. 3/7. 50. 


Par Paul 


N the seven stories contained in his last book M. 
Bourget continues his studies in the pathology of 
the conventions. Nearly twenty years ago, in a review 
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of his first novel, ‘‘Cruelle Enigme”, M. Bruneticre 
pointed out very justly ‘‘la préoccupation habituelle 
de M. Bourget : il cherche 4 formuler des ‘lois psycho- 


| 
| 


logiques’,—la loi du remords, la loi de la jalousie, la | 
loi de l'amour, la loi de la corruption ;—et il place donc | 
ses personnages dans les situations qu’il lui faut pour | 


y énoncer tour A tour toutes les lois qu’il a décou- 
vertes”. Each of these new stories is intended to 
present an instance of some “‘ psychological law” ; the 
preoccupation has only become stronger and more 
evident as novel has followed novel; and the very 
title, ‘‘ L'Eau Profonde”, is part of the statement of 
one of these laws ; namely that ‘still waters run deep”. 
We see, then, a deliberate intention of writing, not a mere 
collection of agreeable stories, but a very serious kind 
of philosophical fiction. M. Bourget has been a 
thoughtful critic of literature: can it be said that his 
criticism of life is worthy of more attention than we 
give to the popular novel of the hour, the novel, let us 
say, of Mrs. Humphry Ward or of Mr. Hall Caine ? 
Is it, really, a criticism of life, a genuine psychology of 
human nature, or is it, as we have suggested, a 
criticism of manners, a pathology of the conventions ? 

M. Bourget’s stories, as stories, have the merit of 
ingenuity. They have but few incidents, but these 
incidents are cleverly arranged ; each incident is the 
consequence or the cause of those particular sentiments 
which are to be exhibited and analysed. They take 
place, for the most part, in drawing-rooms, among 
people of irreproachable manners; and the drawing- 
rooms are furnished in the best taste. The people 
about whom they are written are the people who read 
them ; and these people applaud them, weep over them, 
find them faithful mirrors. So far as the surface of 
things goes, they may be said to be realistic. And they 
seem to be concerned with the most serious things in 
life: with love, hate, duty, the conscience, moral 
responsibility. They raise discussions, and they are 
taken seriously by the journalists who preach Socialism 
and by the journalists who preach Catholicism. 
Certainly they interest women and journalists ; and to 
have dove that is to have, very emphatically, a public. 

M Bourget’s aim, then, is to study great problems 
through the analysis of the infinitely little events which 
make up the external life of society. As the loss of 
Desdemona’s handkerchief brought about three deaths 
and made the tragedy of ‘‘ Othello”, so M. Bourget 
would have us see the origin of a moral tragedy in 
‘*une visite d’une jeune femme dans un grand magasin 
de nouveautés ”. The first thirty five pages of ‘* L’Eau 
Profonde” are concerned with this visit, and its 
consequences are not finally reached for a hundred and 
tifty pages more. So far so good ; the handkerchief or 
the Bon Marché, either will serve; but is the result 
“Othello”? The result in L’Eau Profonde” is a 
sentimental adventure prettily told, but the end is as 
trivial as the beginning. What has been made clear 
to us is not the secret of certain human hearts, but the 
disentangling of some conventions of the world. 

**O contradictions douloureuses des sentiments 
faux!” observes M. Bourget, and the remark is 
characteristic. After so many years of research among 
sentiments, true and false, he remains naively astonished 
that human nature should after all refuse to become 
logical. A law and so many exceptions! He is so 
sure of the law that he sets himself with an elaborate 
perseverance to find out the reason of the exceptions. 
He states his problem, with pompous emphasis: ‘‘ Le 
mari va a ses affaires, 4 ses visites, A son club. La 
femme vaque aux innombrables courses que comporte 
Yorbe toujours agrandi de ses relations parisiennes ”. 
Pages follow, and you are to understand that “ ainsi 
s’expliquent” certain ‘‘ phénomeénes moraux les plus 
fréquents et les plus incompréhensibles pour les specta- 
teurs du dehors”, such as the mutual ignorance of one 
another’s character between a husband and wife who 
‘**représentent ensemble toutes les figurations quoti- 
diennes d’une existence 4 la mode”. 

The explanations may often be true, as far as they 
go; they may often be self-evident, as well as true ; the 
question is, whether they reach what is vital in human 
nature. When Balzac digs in the earth, shovelling up 
stones and clods together, it is rare that he does not 
strike, as if by accident, upon buried treasure. In the 


midst of a story which is partly tedious and partly 
improbable, you come suddenly upon the truth, naked 
and alive. Butin M. Bourget’s deftly-woven anecdotes, 
which wind from triviality into truism, and from truism 
back into triviality, there is never a moment of reve- 
lation, never a moment of intensity. They remain 
anecdotes, discourses about life; anecdotes whose 
significance is superficial, discourses in which thought 
never passes into intuition. In an art concerned wholly 
with the creation of life, they remain restless and life- 
less. 


WEAK HEADS AND NEW WINE. 


‘‘ Ether and Gravitation.” By W. G. Hooper. 
London : Chapman and Hall. 1903. 12s. 6d. net. 
T has become a truism that progress in science is 
impossible without the use of the imagination, 
that even a mistaken hypothesis may be valuable if it 
is fruitful and leads to the further investigations which 
ultimately may prove its own undoing. Scientific men, 
therefore, have no longer any fear of uttering their 
speculations, in many cases half-seen glimpses of a 
larger truth than can be clearly set out in the state of 
knowledge then available, and nowhere are these 
surmises more prevalent than round about the basis of 
physics, the half-metaphysical borderland where matter 
and motion, ether and energy meet together. Read in 
their context by trained minds and coupled with the stern 
discipline of many pages of transcendental mathematics 
they are often illuminating enough, but when they fall 
into the way of the amateur ‘‘interested in science”, 
who conceives that he need only trouble himself with 
the results and not with the methods of the work, they 
produce a form of intellectual intoxication besides 
which flat-earthing and circle-squaring are mere morning 
headaches. Thanks to the spread of popular educa- 
tion, extension lectures and the like, thanks too to the 
very virtues of the English mind—its real originality 
and its happy self-confident knack of getting to work 
without troubling overmuch about preliminary train- 
ing—the race of scientific ‘‘cranks” is here a 
vigorous and increasing one; your retired tallow 
chandler polishes off a new theory of the universe, 
and purchases contentment for his declining years 
at the trivial cost of a publisher’s bill for his magnum 
opus. These ‘‘alarums and excursions” have been 
provoked by an attempt to read Mr. William George 
Hooper on *‘ 42ther and Gravitation”, an essay in some 
350 octavo pages ‘‘to prove beyond the possibility of 
contradiction the existence of two forces in the solar 
system” and incidentally to show that ‘‘zther and 
electricity are one and the same medium, both being a 
form of matter and both possessing exactly the same 
properties”. Our author has bemused himself with 
the speculations of Lord Kelvin, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Dr. Larmor, Clerk Maxwell, Herschell, &c. and 
has attempted to give a crude mechanical mean- 
ing to their lighter toyings with the unknowable. 
The solid achievement upon which the speculations of 
these men are based, and in the light of which they 
must be read, are beyond his scope; he regards his 
hypothesis as ‘‘ proved ”’ if it fulfils two conditions, that 
it shall be simple and shall be consistent with experience. 
Simplicity he certainly attains, for everything ‘‘is’” 
everything else, ether is matter and electricity is ether ; 
as to the test of consistency with experience that 
depends upon whose or what the experience may be, 
and the experience of bleeding at the nose at the top of 
a mountain is not sufficient to demonstrate that the 
density of the ether changes like the air as you get 
further from the surface of the earth. 

We would suggest the addition of a fourth to the 
three ‘‘rules of philosophy” our author parades so 
freely ; the test of a good hypothesis should be its 
power of predicting unknown phenomena ; what crucial. 
experiment has Mr. Hooper to predict for the vindica- 
tion ot his theory ? Again consistency with experience 
and experiment does not mean that an analogy can be: 
imagined, it means a quantitative agreement; science 
does not exist apart from measurements and into the 
domain of measurement and mathematics Mr. Hooper 
never enters. Itis not enough to tell us that it is philo- 
sophic to suppose ether is gravitative ; let him arrange 
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an experiment to show how many pounds a cubic foot 
of it weighs or according to what law its pressure can 
be made to vary. 

But why proceed ? we shall not convince Mr. Hooper, 
for the remembrance of the blindness of critics to each 
successive new light in the past is too comforting to 
allow Mr. Hooper to give much heed to our objections; 
he is writing for posterity and we also may leave the 
waters of oblivion to ‘‘ their priest-like task of pure 
ablution ”. 


THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


‘‘Climbs and Exploration in the Canadian Rockies.” 
By Hugh Stutfield and J. Norman Collie. London: 
Longmans. 1903 12s. 6d. net. 

Rae volume on the Canadian Rockies has been long 

looked forward to by climbers who have heard 

Dr. Norman Collie’s lectures at the Alpine Club. 
Perhaps it is as well that Dr.. Collie held back 
his book until he had finished his series of visits to 
these mountains; for he can now present us with an 
exhaustive narrative covering the records of no less 
than four expeditions—undertaken in 1897, 1898, ‘goo, 
and 1902. The full contribution to geographical know- 
ledge gained by these expeditions may be seen in Dr. 
Collie’s sketch map at the end of this volume. Each 
expedition covered a different part of the vast area that 
lies to the north of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
between Laggan and Donald—an area altogether of 
some 3,000 square miles. Within this area Dr. Norman 
Collie and Mr. Stutfield, who have written this book 
together, have climbed the mountains and mapped the 
valleys, discovering the watersheds and the numerous 
lakes which dot this region. Altogether this must 
be taken as a notable addition to geographical 
knowledge, and Dr. Norman Collie supplies a very 
good answer to those querulous people who are 
always asking—‘‘ What is the use of climbing moun- 
tains?” for the work done by Dr. Collie’s parties in 
mapping out this unexplored piece of the world’s 
surface could not have been performed by any except 
expert climbers. 

English mountaineers will read the book with an 
earnest desire to discover how the Canadian Rocky 
Mountains compare with the Alps as a climbing centre. 
Of course they surpass the Alps as a sphere of adven- 
ture and exploration. For those who love the wild 
life—camping in the open amidst virgin forests, cutting 
a trail day by day through the thick undergrowth, and 
hunting and shooting for your food—the Rockies leave 
the Swiss mountains far behind. There is virtually no 
adventure to be obtained in the Alps nowadays, beyond 
that of being benighted on a mountain ; but from the 


point of view of either climbing or natural beauty Dr. ' 


Collie gives the palm to the Alps :— 

‘*Regarded as a whole, and from the severely 
‘ greased pole’ point of view that Mr. Ruskin used to 
deplore, it may be said at once that they can hardly, 
in this respect, become serious competitors with the 
Alps. Mount Forbes and a few other high peaks will 
always afford magnificent climbs, and excellent rock- 
scrambling can be enjoyed on a host of minor summits ; 
but the majority of the other mountains will not test 
the skill of the modern Alpine gymnast very severely. 
The climber’s chief obstacles at present are their 
distance from his base and the impenetrable character 
of the forests through which he has to fight his way. 
In future days when trails are cut to the foot of the 
peaks, when the easiest routes to the summits are dis- 
covered, and the contempt bred of familiarity super- 
venes, it is possible that a good many of them may be 
lightly esteemed by up-to-date mountaineers. People 
with a taste for capturing virgin peaks will be able by 
going a little further afield than their predecessors to 
gratify their ambition in that direction for many years 
to come. They can climb half a dozen the week, if 
they have the fancy, but we question whether the results 
will repay the trouble expended.” 

Simitarly, the writers doubt whether there is anything 
in the Rockies as beautiful as certain scenes in Switzer- 
land—such as the view of the Jungfrau from Interlaken 
or the Italian sides of Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa or the 
Matterhorn ; but the answer is of course that one does 


not go to the Canadian Rockies for these things. One 
goes for exploration—to live the wild free life which 
the Swiss hotels make impossible. 

Although Dr. Norman Collie does not recommend 
the Canadian Rockies as a region of sensational climb- 
ing he seems to have experienced some sensational 
adventures. It was on their first expedition that Mr. 
Thompson fell into a deep crevasse and had to be 
rescued by Dr. Collie. Thompson fell far down and 
was jammed in the crevasse with his head downwards. 
Dr. Collie was let down in a stirrup rope and barely 
succeeded by sheer dexterity in lassooing Mr. Thomp- 
son’s arm. The experience seems to have been exciting 
enough to judge by Dr. Collie’s own account :— 

‘‘T was then lowered into the gaping hole On one 
side the ice fell sheer, on the other it was rather under- 
cut, but again bulged outwards about eighteen feet 
below the surface, making the crevasse at that point 
not much more than two feet wide. Then it widened 
again, and went down into dim twilight. It was not till 
I had descended sixty feet, almost the whole available 
length of an eighty-foot rope, that at last I became tightly 
wedged between the two walls of the crevasse, and 
was absolutely incapable of moving my body. My 
feet were close to Thompson’s, but his head was 
further away and about three feet lower than his heels. 
Face downwards and covered with fallen snow, he 
could not see me.” This seems to have been the only 
narrow escape experienced by the party in the course 
of their visits, though there were many other excite- 
ments of the usual kind. 

The form and style of the book are unworthy of the 
subject matter. It would perhaps have been better if 
the narrative had been written by one person instead 
of two. Written by two, it lacks the savour of a 
personal impression and the reader becomes confused 
as to the part played by the individual climbers. Apart 
from this, the narrative is far too full of those trivial 
incidents which are the bane of mountaineering books. 
It might really be taken for granted nowadays that 
mountaineers have to sleep and eat like other people. 
The little jokes on this subject amuse mountaineers, 
but are insufferably tedious to the rest of the world. 
The book is illustrated with admirable photographs 
of unique interest. They present to the world pictures 
of scenes never before looked upon by the human eye. 


NOVELS. 


‘“‘The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” By John 
Fox jun. London: Constable. 1903. 6s. 


‘* Kingdom Come” is apparently part of Kentucky, 
and ‘this is not a theological novel, but a very good 
story of the War of Secession, marred in places by a 
tone that the unkind might describe as gushiog. Mr. 
Fox makes his hero choose the side of the North, and 
his readers enthusiastic for the triumph of the South : 
could impartiality go further? The said hero, a waif 
called Chad, is perhaps impossibly successful in too 
many ways, and one does not quite see why two girls 
of very different types should love him with an affection 
that survives his enlistment in a hated cause. But the 
merit of the book lies largely in its vivid present- 
ment of an attractive country and a society as yet 
unvulgarised. There are flaws in the execution: for 
example, Chad's early protectors fought for the South 
because they were slave-owners, and yet the boy after 
a long stay at their farm had never seena negro. The 
book is not a great historical novel, but we have come 
across few in which the very peculiar conditions of a 
civil war are so sympathetically and skilfully set out. 
The scenes of fighting are spirited, but it is easier for an 
author to ride forth with the irregular cavalry than to 
Stay in a desolate home with women who have seen 
their brothers and sons take up arms for opposite sides. 
Mr. Fox has both arts, and if he prunes his style should 
do very striking work. 

‘* Under Cheddar Cliffs a Hundred Years Ago.” By 
Edith Seeley. London: Seeley. 1903. 55. 

A hundred years ago the neighbourhood of Cheddar 
was one of the dark places of England. In a dozen 
contiguous parishes there was no resident clergyman. 
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The district was sunk, to an almost incredible extent, 
in ignorance, heathenism and violence. Hannah More 
and her sister Patty came upon this neglected region 
as educators and evangelists, and effected wonders. 
All this is fact, and may be read in Hannah More’s life. 
It forms the basis of ‘‘ Under Cheddar Cliffs”. The 
author gives a very lively picture of the denizens of 
this countryside, and shows them gradually won from 
their rough ways by the influence of the sisters. Widow 
Westover, the tenant of a large farm, with her shrewish 
tongue and kind heart, is a clever study ; so, too, is her 
tempestuous son Lawrence, who came home from sea 
on his brutal father’s death. His mother half feared 
and wholly adored him, while disguising both feelings 
under a blustering pretence of ‘‘managing” him. We 
wish this book may reach a second edition, for the 

rinters have cut parts of two chapters clean away. It 
is a somewhat diffuse narrative, and may not commend 
itself to persons in a hurry ; but, all the same, it is one 
of those stories one feels the better for having read. 


“Holt of Heathfield.” By Caroline Atwater Mason. 
London : Macmillan. 1903. 

It is observable in novels and in plays that the Pro- 
testant parson is popular in proportion to the strength 
of his muscles, and his degree of pugilistic skill. 
There is apparently in English-speaking people some 
feeling antagonistic to ecclesiasticism which has to be 
propitiated by an appeal to the British appreciation 
of brute strength. It is a sure ‘‘round” from 
the gallery when the melodramatic clergyman takes 
off his coat and punishes the villain. No amount 
of priestly excellence can atone for a puny figure and 
weakness in self-defence—or lack of skill in football or 
cricket. Holt of Heathfield is adored by the feminine 
population not merely for his self-denying life but 
because of his height and muscle and air of virility. 
The position of an American incumbent resembles, 
according to Mrs. or Miss Mason, that of a dissenting 
minister here, dependent on his flock for his position, 
and liable to dismissal at its pleasure. It seems incre- 
dible that such language could be held to any minister, 
as the extremely vulgar and impertinent speech of 
Mr. Compton in this somewhat vulgar and crude little 
book. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“English Literature.” A Catalogue, with price affixed, of a 
very extensive collection of the first and early editions of 
Ancient and Modern English Literature. London: 
Pickering and Chatto. 1904. 3s. 6d. 

We have received from Messrs. Pickering and Chatto of the 
Haymarket a catalogue of rare and curious books which they 
have for sale at the present time. It is a very pasture of 
pleasure for the bookish soul who here may browse by the 
hour. Here are early copies of Shelley ; and Moxons and 
Pickerings ; and so many of these have the adorable title- 
pages on which nothing is printed about editions: they are 
getting abominably scarce : if only the Philistines who declare 
that it does not matter in what edition you read an author, and 
who actually prefer the latest if possible, were many times 
more numerous than they are—then there would be some 
chance of meeting fairly often with those thin volumes of 
Coleridge and Lamb and Shelley and the rest for which you 
shall pay now a good deal more than their weight in gold. 
May the Philistines prosper and prevail to such an extent that 
the Moxon “In Memoriam” of 1850 may sink to the value of 
one shilling in place of forty: may the ’Ampstead ’Eath and 
Tootin’ Common idea of what a book should be like prevail— 
this is the desire of every selfish first-edition lover of im- 
moderately small means, who at present has not a chance of 
reading the best authors in their original boards or cloth, 
owing to the fact that there are too many rich people of taste 
who have an eye for a title-page, and estimate the modern 
meretricious rubbish at its right value—nothing. Messrs. 
Pickering and Chatto, we notice, include in their list a copy of 
the second edition of Michael Drayton’s “ Polyolbion”. It is 
this edition which has the extraordinary curse which Drayton 
heaped on those critics who had not received his book kindly. 
One is inclined to think that a device of this kind might really 
help the sale of many books to-day. To curse the people who 
do not read him would secure an author some notice. 


“ Mudie’s Select Library.” London. 1904. Is. 6d. 
This bound catalogue of all the books in circulation in 


Mudie’s Library is not like the above a work for bibliophiles to 
saunter through; but it is an admirable example of what a 


purely useful catalogue should be. Perhaps its principal 
virtue lies in the excellent system of indexing. The great 
value of such reference books is to group every kind of book 
both under its subject matter and under its author’s name. 
We want a novel because, say, Conrad wrote it. We want a 
work on economy because it deals with the fiscal problem. 
This catalogue enables us to approach all books, even novels, 
by both roads and as it covers all the recent books and a great 
number of established works it is as valuable a work of refer- 
ence for a great many purposes as that shelf of “subject 
indices ” to be found in the inner circle of the British Museum 
Reading room ; and it is brought up to date. As a reference 
book we have every admiration for the catalogue ; but is it not 
a quaint recommendation by the writer of the preface that 
“the more solid works of Historical Topographical and social 
interest” should be “augmented by books dealing with the 
same subjects in the lighter vein of fiction ” ? 


“ The Path of Empire.” By George Lynch. London: Duck- 
worth. 1903. Ios. net. 

“In the Uttermost East.” By C. H. Dawes. London: Harper. 
1903. 165. 

“Sixteen Years in Siberia.” By Leo Deutsch. London: 
Murray. 1903. I5s. net. 

Any book on Siberia and the Far East that is based on first- 
hand information is of particular interest just now. The three 
substantial volumes before us deal with three distinct phases of 
Russian activity from the Neva to the island of Sakhalin and 
Port Arthur. Mr. Lynch gives a very graphic account of the 
Siberian railway—Russia’s path of Empire—as he saw it quite 
recently and of the condition of things, national, strategic and 
economic which he found in Korea and Manchuria. Mr. Leo 
Deutsch, whose work has been admirably translated by Miss 
Helen Chisholm, describes eighteen years of life first as a 
political convict, then as an exile, in Siberia. Mr. Dawes 
takes us to Sakhalin, the uttermost depdt of the convict system. 
His book loses none of its actuality or interest from the fact 
that he covers much ground over which Mr. Harry de Windt 
travelled. The Russian convict system has undergone con- 
siderable modification in the last year or two as we are 
reminded by Mr. Lynch, who seems to have missed nothing of 
importance on his journey. Siberia will probably receive com- 
paratively few convicts henceforth : such as are transported 
will go mainly to Sakhalin. If Mr. Lynch is right, the fact 
adds to the importance of Mr. Deutsch’s book as a record of 
Siberia’s immediate past and of Mr. Hawes’ book as the latest 
account of the island which is to be Russia’s chief penal settle- 
ment in the future. Mr. Lynch enables us to understand what 
a wrench it would be to Russia to have to go back in Manchuria. 
She has turned native villages into busy towns, and she will 
have her work cut out for her for the next century or two to 
consolidate what she retains even after she has given effect to 
her engagements. The three books are fully and capitally 
illustrated. 


“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Janvier. 3/%. 


Pierre Loti continues his brilliant account of travel in Persia. 
The greater part of it is occupied with a sketch of the days he 
passed in Shiraz, partly an enforced halt waiting for the means 
of continuing his journey. Unfortunately signs of his hostility 
to the English name are never lacking. One statement with 
regard to the feeling of the Persian notables in that district 
towards ourselves is not borne out by the comments of well- 
informed persons of our acquaintance on the views of the 
Persian lower classes. Far from desiring, like Pierre Loti’s 
friends, to “take up a rifle directly there is any suggestion of 
an Englishman in the neighbourhood”, they are looking 
forward to the improbable contingency of an English occupa- 
tion The kind of spirit with which the writer regards our 
position in the East may be gauged by his conversation with 
the Governor of Shiraz. When recording how that worthy 
asked him if it were true that the English had craftily sent 
plague-stricken patients to propagate the disease in Arabia, his 
comment is, “As to that I did not know how to reply. It 
was the rumour current at Muscat when I was passing through, 
but the accusation is somewhat extravagant!” And this after 
seeing the efforts of our Civil servants to fight the plague in 
India. M. Charmes has some justly deserved strictures on 
M. Combes but thinks his ministry may endure for a long time 
yet by pursuing the ignoble policy of conceding all the demands 
of the anti-clericals. 


In “The Haymarket Theatre” (Grant Richards. 1os. 6d. 
net) Mr. Cyril Maude—edited by Mr. Ralph Maude—chats 
and tells some good stories and quotes from some amusing 
letters which he has received in regard to theatrical matters. 
There is no attempt here to write a serious history of the 
theatre, but the author goes back to 1822 and later recalls 
Buckstone and Charles Mathews the younger. The book is 
illustrated by photographs of these and modern actors including 
Mr. Cyril Maude himself.—“ Recollections of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti and his Circle” by Henry T. Dunn (Elkin Mathews. 
3s. 6d. net) has been edited and annotated by Mr. Gale 
Pedrick. It deals entirely with Rossetti’s life in Cheyne Walk. 
A good deal of this causerie is rather small beer, but there are 
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interesting glimpses of great men in it, and one or two of the 
illustrations are quite delightful—for instance Tennyson 
(27 September, 1855) reading “Maud”.—Dr. Brudenell 
Carter is lively and frank in his account of “ Doctors and 
their Work” (Smith, Elder. 6s.) ; and he can write too. He 

kes some excellent fun at the average patient whose notions 
of diseases and their cures, as Dr. Carter suggests, belong un- 
doubtedly to a dark age ; perhaps it is on the whole as well for 
the doctors that the patient is so much in the dark: at any 
rate a sick person who has ideas as to medicine and treatment 
is troublesome. Dr. Carter is much impressed by the hardness 
of the doctors work! “the so-called working classes”, it 
appears, include only a few individuals who in a week do as 
much work as every busy doctor does ina day. This strikes 
us as rather loose talk for a clever man.— The Best of 
the Fun” by Captain E. Pennell-Elmhirst (Chatto and Windus. 
16s.) is full of wholesome, robust experience in the hunting- 
field. The descriptions of the runs are not particularly moving, 
for the author’s gift is not of words so much as deeds. It is to 
be hoped that one day Mr. George Wyndham, when he is 
out of office, will do a hunting book ; there you have the ideal 
man for such a work. 


The first issue of the “ Schoolmasters’ Year Book and Direc- 
tory” (Swan Sonnenschein) met with so satisfactory a welcome 
last year that the editor has produced the second issue with 
the confidence that the book is wanted. It affords ready 
reference to the work of the year in education, and should be 
of real use to all engaged in schools. “The Englishwoman’s 
Year Book” (Black, 2s. 6d) is in its twenty-fourth year, and 
grows with the growth of interest in women’s work. “The 
Mining Year Book” (“ The Financial Times ”, Limited) covers 


(Continued on page 88.) 


** All interested in Life Assurance—and who is not? 
—should secure a copy of THE MUTUAL’s Report.” 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


Established 1843. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Funds... £78,089,283. 

Income ose 15,148,791. 

Guarantee Fund and | 
Divisible Surplus... £13,991,627. 


The Mutual Life has paid in 
Claims and Bonuses ... £123,223,339. 


Of which over £67,000,000 
was paid to living policyholders. 


Send for Annual Report, just issued. 


Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom : 


16, 17, & 18, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


WEALTH. SECURITY. STABILITY. 
Paid in Claims upwards of £12,200,000. 
PROVISION FOR OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

Low Premium Rates for Without Profit Policies. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY—PERSONAL ACCIDENTS—BURGLARY 
—FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
Established 1806, 


Branch Offices—BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, DUBLIN, EDIN- 

BURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, NORWICH. 

Chief Office—15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. | 
GEORGE S. CRISFORD, Actuary. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds, £4,147,020. Income, £400,381. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Office. 
2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000, 


Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


Board of Directors, 
Sir ANprew Lusk, Bt., Chairman. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

Lord ARTHUR CECIL. Henry Riptey, Esq. 
RosertT FREEMAN, Esq. Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 

on. R. C, Grosvenor. D.Sc. 
Cuar.ezs Price, Esq. 

Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


INVESTMENT LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Special Scheme combining a Family Provision 
with a Good Investment or a Pension for Life. 


Thus—Sum Assured £1,000, payable at age 60 or earlier in the event of death. 
Annual Premium at age 25, £25 9s. 2d. Total Premiums paid in 35 years 
would amount to £891 Os. 10d. 

Estimated results on attaining age 60, 
A Cash Payment of £1,525 O O; or, 
An Annuity of 140 O OQ; or, 
A Free Paid-up Policy for 2,180 O QO. 


Wituam MULLER, Esq. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS OF 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE OFFICE, 
66 and 67 CORNHILL, E.C. 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager and Actuary. 


NORWICH UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


n The progress of the Society during the last 
“ 
ten years has been little short of 9 
BUSINESS Tue 
fo Head Office: NORWICH. 
r LONDON OFFICES ; 


50 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

71 & 72 KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
195 PICCADILLY, W. 

1 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 

10 SOUTHWARK STREET, S.E.; and 

168 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, E. 


1902, 
£2,845,455 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


INVESTED FUNDS £50,000,000. 
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a wide field. There are 4,000 companies arranged in alpha- 
betical order and the progress of mining in -various countries 
is duly noted. “ Willings’ Press Guide” is properly described 
as the handiest and readiest of the journalistic year books. All 
about charitable institutions, their past work and present needs, 
is set out briefly in Fry’s “ Royal Guide to London Charities ” 
(Chatto and Windus, rs. 6¢.). Mr. Lane, the editor, says the 
tide of public benefactions is steadily rising, after the set back 
due to the South African war. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


LATIN CLASSICS, 


“Selections from Tibullus and Others.” 
London: Macmillan. 1903. 5s. 


Professor Postgate prefixes to this edition the phrase 
“In tenui labor” very appropriately. The text which con- 
sists of selections from Tibullus and verses from Ovid and 
Marsus relating to Tibullus contains only sixty-three pages ; 
whilst the notes and critical appendices are over twice 
as many. How this is so may be seen from the object 
Professor Postgate has intended in preparing this little 
book. He has not edited it as if he were editing a mere 
school-book. He has had in his mind the fact that at 
present there is not a complete English edition of Tibullus, 
and he has devoted his scholarship as completely to the 
elucidation of these selections as though such an edition 
were in contemplation. He has however considered those 
whose Latin is comparatively in an early stage in the notes 
and reserved the points of literary or critical difficulties for 
appendices to meet the requirements of maturer scholarship. 
The book is illustrated “in accordance with a view of classical 
education now happily becoming common”. Does Professor 
Postgate mean Mr. Phillips by “ our leading tragedian ” in the 
classic style who confuses a shuttle with a spindle ? 


“Cicero de Amicitia.” Edited by F. Conway ; “Cicero de 
Senectute.” By G. H. Wells. 2s. each ; “ The Philippics 
of Cicero.” V.-VII. By T. K. Brighcuse. 25. 6d. 
London : Blackie. 1903. 


These latest additions to Blackie’s Latin Series under the 
general editorship of Dr. Tyrrell are in every respect amongst 
the best types of school texts and maintain the reputation of a 
well-known series. The needs of various grades of scholars are 
kept in view and the notes range from the simplicity of the De 
Amicitia to the more complex requirements of the Philippics. 
There are biographies and introductions and many fine illus- 
trations ; and at the end are Exercises for re-translation based on 
the text which secure in the best way a careful and intelligent 
study of the text. Amongst the sources which contribute to 
‘supply the most recent scholarship available for its explana- 
tion are Dr. Tyrrell and Dr. Purser’s well-known “ Correspon- 
dence of Cicero”. 


“Selections from Latin Authors.” By A. F. Watt and J. 
Hayes.’ London: Clive. London University Tutorial 
Press. 1903. 

For the London matriculation candidates are no longer re- 
quired to offer a prescribed Latin classic. Competency 
in reading unseen passages is now made the test of an 
elementary acquaintance with Latin. There are objections 
to this but students who have to pass their matriculation must 
take the examination as they find it, and the safest way is to 
add to their connected reading of some author or authors a 
variety of passages for the difference of vocabulary. This is 
done in this book by a series of selections including the easier 
prose authors, the more difficult prose writers and the poets 
usually more or less read at school. The notes and introduc- 
tions are all prepared with the definite purpose of serving the 
particular object aimed at and will doubtless be useful. 


“A First Latin-English Dictionary.” By A. C. Ainger. 
London: Murray. 1903. 2s. 6d. 

This is a sort of complement to the other books intended for 
very junior pupils which have been prepared at times by Mr. 
Ainger and is meant to familiarise such pupils with the use of 
a dictionary from the first. It provides a medium between the 
too restricted meanings found in vocabularies and the too great 
complexities of the ordinary dictionary. Vergil and Horace 
and the easier Latin prose authors have been kept in view. 


By J. P. Postgate. 


GEOMETRY.’ 


“ Elementary Geometry: Practical and Theoretical.” By C. 
Godfrey and A. W. Siddons. Cambridge University Press. 
1903. 3s. 6d. 

“A School Geometry.” Parts I.—V. By H. S. Hall and F. H. 
Stevens. London: Macmillan. 1903. 45. 6d. 

“A New Geometry for Schools.” By S. Barnard and J. M. 
Child. London: Macmillan. 1903. 45. 6d. 

All these volumes may be described as owing their origin to 
the same cause. That is the report of the Mathematical 

Association on the teaching of geometry and of the syndicate 


appointed by the University of Cambridge to inquire into the 
changes desirable in the mathematical pass examinations of 
the University. In consequence a new schedule of geometry 
was produced which will affect candidates for the previous 
examination after March 1904. Following upon this other 
universities have reformed their schedules so that in future 
it will be necessary to take them into account in all teaching 
for examinations in elementary geometry in the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, Oxford Responsions, the University of 
London and for the Civil Service Commissioners. The orthodox 
Euclidean Geometry is thus put aside and the former student of 
the older Euclid who may be unaware of modern conceptions of 
teaching geometry will be amazed to see how his old text-book 
has been transformed. In each of the volumes much stress 
has been laid on practical methods of measurement, concrete 
verifications, and experimental work. Perhaps the University 
Press volume is the simpler and more adapted for furnishing 
exercises to youths at an early stage than either of the others. 
But each is admirable and thoroughly well done ; and in the 
hands of teachers who study the method of teaching as 
thoroughly as the authors have prepared text-books for their 
use, may be relied on as guides to the comprehension of what- 
ever may be included in examinations on elementary geometry. 
In earlier days the self-taught student with his text of Euclid 
might hope to master his subject, but now so much will depend 
on experimentation that the pupil will have to find a master 
somewhere with the necessary apparatus. But the days are 
over when a boy might be reading Euclid for weeks without 
having formed the least notion of what an angle is. 


For This Week’s Books see page 90. 
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— 
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on the basis of a small cash payment, and the balance in thirty-six equal 
monthly payments. 

In consequence of the great success of the Metrostyle Pianola, we have a 
number of secondhand Pianolas (ordinary model) taken in exchange, for dis- 
posal, at considerably reduced prices. These Pianolas are in perfect condi- 
tion and fully warranted. 

The adaed brightness which the possession of a Pianola confers on every 
home, and the amount of pleasure and enjoyment which it brings to every 
member of the family, makes it a practical necessity to everyone who cares 
for music. 

The Pianola transforms your voiceless piano into a source of the keenest 
delight. It never becomes tiresome. Its répertoire is too all-embracing in 
extent to make that possible, and all this music is available through our circu- 
lating library. Pianola-playing is the most fascinating form of music produc- 
tion, a fact which accounts for the enthusiasm which this instrument creates 
in everyone who owns one. This fascination and pleasure may be yours. 

Call and see the Pianola, or, if that is not possible, write for Catalogue Q. 
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The Marvellous Egyptian Remedy for Pain. 


For the removal of Stiffness and Soreness of the Muscles and Joints, 
as well as all Aches and Pains. A grand thing for Athletes and 
Sportsmen, as it makes the muscles pliable and strong. Positive cure 
for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lumbago, Toothache, Feetache, Sprains, 


Bruises, Cramp, Gout, Golf Arm, Headache, Weak and Painful 


Ankles, Sciatica, and Neuritis (Nerve Pains). 
Invaluable for Coughs, Sore Throats, Colds, Croup, Bronchitis, 
Laryngitis, Whooping Cough, Pains in the Chest, under the Shoulder 
Blades, and in the Small of the Back. There is no preparation in 
the world that will act so quickly and effectually. 


FOR OUTWARD APPLICATION ONLY. 
is. 14d, and 2s. 6d. per bottle, of Boots’, Day’s and Taylor's Stores, and all 
Medicine Dealers ; or direct from the Proprietors. 
The 2s. 6d. size holds three times as much as the 1s. 13d. size, and 
both hold 25 per cent. more than any other oil for outward application. 


FREE SAMPLE ON APPLICATION TO 
GYPTICAN OIL CO., Limited (E. M. Grppgs, Manager), 
17 Farringdon Avenue, Londor, E.C. 


Are you ordered Whisky with 


your Meals ? 


THE “G.B.” DIABETES WHISKY 


from its exceeding dryness assimilates and digests 
with the food better than other Whiskies. 


Sold in bottles only. 49s. per dozen. Carriage paid. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS— 
GEORGE BACK & CO., DEVONSHIRE SQ.,<CITY. 


No change of address for the past 50 years. 


‘¢ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 


President, 
THe Eart CADOGAN, K.G. 


Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Esv«., 
26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, Londoa,S.W. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


Subscriptions from one Guinea per annum 


Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS. 


A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue is now 
ready. Post Free on application. 
This CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES o 


MANY LEADING BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT 
SEASONS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34 New Oxford Street, W.C. ; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London; and 
at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


No Breakfast Table complete without 


E F } S’ S Packets } Ib. and 


3 Ib. 33d. and 7d. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The most Nutritious and Economical. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


2 CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 4 
1 y 4 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 1 4 
3 (o} on Deposits, repayable on demand. a (0) 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares and sold for customers. 


BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address: Lonpon.” 


CAUTION! 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE. 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, DIARRHCA, 
DYSENTERY, &c. 


bears on the Government Stamp the name of the 
inventor, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B.—Numerous Testimonials from eminent Physicians 
accompany each bottle. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


THE KING OF NIBS. 
RYTEESI. 
Sample dozen Box, Three Stamps. 
T.B.L., KING'S PREMISES, SAVOY CORNER, STRAND, LONDON. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
«‘ Lams” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. ¢ 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 
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The Saturday Review. 16 January, 1904 , 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
T. FISHER UNWIN S LIST. French Painting in the XVI. Century (L. Dimer). Duckworth, 


7s. 6d. net. 
Michelangelo (Edward C. Strutt). Bell. 
Monographs on Artists (Edited by H. Knackfuss). No. VIII: 


New Novel by the Author of “Ricroft of Withens.” Donatello (A. G. Meyer. Translated by P. G. Konody). Grevel. 
THROUGH SORROW’S GATES FIcTION. 
A Tale of the Wintry Heath. Del 
phine (Curtis Yorke) ; The Iron Hand (James MacLaren Cobban) ; 
By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. Toy Goods (Percival Pickering). Long. 6s. each. 
Crown 8vo. Green Cloth Library. 6s. Peelah or the Bewitched Maiden of Nepal (Emest Manfred). Son. 
The scene is laid in Halliwell Sutcliffe’s favourite country, the moors nenschein. 6s. ! 
of the West Riding. By the Same Author. The Mis-Rule of Three (Florence Warden). Unwin. 6s. 
RICROFT OF WITHENS. és. Through Sorrow’s Gates (Halliwell Sutcliffe). Unwin. 6s. 
MISTRESS BARBARA CUNLIFFE. 6s. John Blankset’s Business (Joseph Clayton). Brown, Langham. 6s. 
SHAMELESS WAYNE. (6s. BY MOOR AND FELL. 6s. Monsigny (Justus Miles Forman). Ward, Lock. 6s. 
HIsToryY. 
A New Novel by the Author of “The House on the Marsh. Hanover and Prussia, 1795-1803: A Study in Neutrality (Guy Stanton 


THE M IS-RULE OF THREE. Ford). New York: The Columbia University Press; London : 


King. 8s. net. 


A Story of Love, Mystery, and Adventure. Kings’ Letters from the Days of Alfred to the Accession of the Tudors ' 
By FLURENCE WARDEN. (Newly edited by Robert Steele). Moring. 2s. 6d. net. 
Crown Svo. Red Cloth Library. 6s. A History of Modern England (Herbert Paul. 2 vols.). Macmillan. 
ing all the el mystery of gran e, and 17s. net. 
olding the interest of the reader from start to fini anes of Dumour Neolithic Man in North-East Surrey (Walter Johnson and William 
at to be tengedy, and he ane Wright), 6s. net ; A Popular History of the Ancient Britons or the 


Welsh People (Rev. John Evans. New Edition), 5s. ; S. Gilbert 


THE MYSTERY . OF SLEEP. of Sempringham and the Gilbertines (Rose Graham. New 


Edition), 5s. Stock. 
Two Centuries of Costume in America (Alice Morse Earle. 2 vols.). 


By JOHN BIGELOW, LL.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. Macmillan. 21s. net. 
— Memoirs of Mile. des Echerolles : being Side Lights on the Reign of 
THE CITY OF THE MAGYARS. Terror Loge vaps from the French by Marie Clothilde Balfour). 
John Lane. net. 
other lilstations. "Crown aan The Cambridge Modern History (Planned by Lord Acton. Edited by 
A. W. Ward, G. W. Prothero, and Stanley Leathes). Vol. II. : 


The Reformation. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
BEFORE the GREAT PILLAGE. Tne Reformation. Cambridge atthe University Pres 


By JESSOPP, D.D. New NATURAL HISTORY AND SPoRT., 
— Points of the Horse (M. Horace Hayes. Third Edition). Hurst and 
Blackett. 345. 
THE LIFE OF RICHARD The Food of the Gods: a Popular Account of Cocoa (Brandon Head). 
COBDEN. By the Right Hon. JOHN MORLEY, M.P. Popular Brimley Johnson. 35. 6d. 
Edition, Tenth Thousand. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Flora and Sylva (Vol. I.). 17 Furnival Street. 
REPRINTS. 
Moliére’s Plays: The Misanthrope, Mélicerte, &c. (A. Rk. Waller), 
The Second Large Impression is 35. 6d. net; History of Civilisation in England (Thomas Buckle. 


Vol. II.), 15. net ; Of the Imitation of Christ (Thomas 4 Kempis), 
Now Ready and on Sale Every- 1s. net. Richards. 
wh ere. A Sentimental Journey (Laurence Sterne). Cassell. Is. 
THEOLOGY. 
Confession and Absolution (T. W. Drury). Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s. 


The January Hore Biblice: Short Studies in the Old and New Testaments 


(Arthur Carr). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s 
An Enquiry into the Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel 


(James Drummond). Williams and Norgate. 10s, 6a. 
| N D E PE N D E N I Thoughts on Judaism (Lily H. Montague}. Brimley Johnson. 
2s. 6d. 


TRAVEL. 
From Kabul to Kumassi: Twenty-four Years of Soldiering and Sport 
REVI EW (Brigadier-General Sir James Willcocks). Murray, 21s. net. 
The Forest (Stewart Edward White). Grant Richards. 7s. 6a. net. 


The Great North-West and the Great Lake Region of North America 
(Paul Fountain). Longmans. Ios. 6d. net. 
VERSE. 
The Dynasts (Thomas Hardy), 4s. 6¢.; The Divine Vision and 
Other Poems (A. E.), 3s. net. Macmillan. 
5 Guida and Veronica (Kaufmann C. Spiers). Nutt. 


Songs of Love and Labour (Sir William Allan). Brown, Langham. 
6s. 


66 The Hundred Love Songs of Kamal Ad-din of Isfahan (Now first 
The Meanest of Greek translated from the Persian by Louis H. Gray and done into 

. 99 English Verse by Ethel Watts Mumford). Nutt. 

Tragedies, MISCELLANEOUS. 

Church Annual Log-Book. The Church Newspaper Company. 


AND 2s. net. 
English Literature Noted and Biographically. 


Pickering and Chatto. 3s. 


Englishwoman’s Year-Book and _ = 1904 (Edited by Emily 
4 Janes). Black. 2s. 6d. net. 


German Emperor’s Speeches, the (Translated by Louis Elkind). 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 


Contains Articles by 


6“ ; ; ip” Ingoldsby Country, the (Charles G. Harper). Black. 6s. 
A Ride in Monastir. Mining Year-Book, the, 1904. ‘‘ The Financial Times,” 15§s. net. 
g 5 
Mudie’s Select Library Catalogue. (January 1904.) New Oxford 
Street. 
New Zealand Official Year-Book, the, 1903 (E. J. von Dadelszen). 
, Wellington : Mackay ; London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
At all Booksellers . 2/6 net, Quis Separabit? A Collection of Verses, Essays, &c. (William Searle 


Hicks). Scott. 55. 6d. net. 
Railways (E. R. McDermott). Methuen. 2s. 6d. net. 


* London: T. FISHER UNWIN, E.C. 4 S. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin (J. H. Bernard). Bell. 


Ships and Shipping (Edited by Francis Miltoun). Moring. 5s. net. 
Willing’s Press Guide, 1994. Willing. 15. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF W. E. GLADSTONE. 
By JOHN MORLEY. 


With Portraits. In 3 Volumes, 8vo. 42s. net. 
VOLS. |. and Il. READY JANUARY 20. 
A HISTORY OF 


MODERN ENGLAND. 
By HERBERT PAUL. 


In Five Volumes. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 8s. 6d. each net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New Series. 
JEREMY TAYLOR. By Epmunp Gossr, M.A., 


8vo. gilt top, 2s. net. 


THOMAS HARDY’S DRAMA. 
THE DYNASTS. A Drama of the Napoleonic 


Wars, in Three Parts, Nineteen am, and One Hundred and Thirteen Scenes. 
By THOMAS HARDY. Part First. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Daily News.—‘“‘ We have been deeply impressed by the volume before us...... The 
verse is always ene apesic and rich in significance, the characterisation boldly and 
firmly sketched, and the action imagined with a rare instinct for the spirit of the 
scene. We shall await the next volume with deep interest. 


THE DIVINE VISION AND OTHER POEMS. ‘By 


E. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 
The Complete Poetical Works of 


CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


With Memoir and Notes, &c., _— M. ROSSETTI. Crown 8vo. green cloth, 
s. 6d. (Tuesday. 


NEW VOLUME BY 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘A MAN FROM SNOWY RIVER.” 


RIO GRANDE’S LAST RACE and OTHER VERSES. 


By A. B. PATERSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Tuesday. 
SECOND EDITION. 
THE STRENCTH OF THE PEOPLE. A Study 


in Social Economics. By HELEN BOSANQUET. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


ON FREE TRADE. By C. B. Crarke, F.R. S, 


8vo. 


MACMILLAN’S EDITION OF THACKERAY. 
LATEST ADDITION. 
CRITICAL PAPERS IN LITERATURE. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


Conducted by WILLIAM O’MALLEY, M.P. 
A Ladies’ High Class: illustrated Journal, 


CHIC Deanna the most interesting of the High 
@ Class Ladies’ Journals. 

T. P.’s Weekly says: ‘* That fascinating journal, Chic.” 
CH ic “* Rita’s ” new Story, ‘‘ The Silent Woman,” spe- 

@ cially written for Chic, is now appearing. 

CHIC. 
CHIC. low price as 2d. A Graphology Competition also 
forms a feature of Chic. 


CHIC Don’t fail to order a copy from your newsagent 
for Wednesdays. 


Published every Tuesday Afternoon. 
Price 2A. 
Office: 3 ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND. 


Every mother and daughter should read Lady Nan’s 
** Young Folks’ Coterie.” Various prizes given in in 
connection with this delightful feature. os 


Everybody wonders how Cfzc can be sold at such a 


Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s LIST. 


New Book by Mr. W. H. WILKINS. 


A QUEEN OF TEARS: 


Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark & Norway, 
Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. 


By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.S.A., 


Author of ‘* The Love of an Uncrowned Queen,” &c. 


With Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 47 other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

*,* Caroline Matilda (1751-1775) was the youngest sister of 
George III. She married Christian VII. of Denmark, was suspected 
of an intrigue with Struensee, the Prime Minister, and was divorced 
and imprisoned. She was released by the interposition of George IIJ. 
and died at Co, near Mame, 4 at the age of 24. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S 
SPEECHES: 


Being a Selection from the Speeches, Edicts, 
Letters, and Telegrams of the Emperor 
William ll. 


Translated by LOUIS ELKIND, M.D. 


S8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“‘One of the most interesting human documents recently published.” 
Daily Express. 


The MYSTERY of MARY STUART. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


NEw AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
With 1 Photogravure Plate and 15 other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


THE GREAT NORTH-WEST | 
AND THE GREAT LAKE REGION 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


By PAUL FOUNTAIN, 


Author of “The Great Deserts and Forests of North America,” &c. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


FREE “TRADE WITH INDIA: 
INDIA’S PLACE IN AN IMPERIAL FEDERATION, 
By J. M. MacLean. A Paper read before the Society of Arts, 
with Report of the Discussion. 8vo. Is. net. 


THE PRIME MINISTER’S PAM- 
PHLET: a Study and Some Thoughts. By JULIAN STURGIS. 
8vo, Is. net. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 407. JANUARY. 6s. 
MR. MORLEY’S LIFE OF GLAD- — DISCOVERIES p. THE 
STONE. RUM AND THE ARCH£O- 
LOGICAL MOVEMENT AT 


FOLKLORE OF HUMAN LIFE. 

TELEPHONES IN GREAT BRI- 
TAIN. 

THE BOER IN WAR AND 
PEACE. 


FAHIE’S LIFE OF GALILEO. 

SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN 
GEOLOGY. 

ROBERT HERRICK JACOBITE SONGS. 

FRANCISCAN LITERATURE. FREE TRADE AND THE UNION, 


THE TARIFF ewe ERSY. IST PARTY. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L, POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., 
Fellow of Magdalen College and Lecturer in Diplomatic in the University of 
Oxford. 
JANUARY. Price 5s. 
ARTICLES. 
THE DUTCH ON THE AMAZON AND NEGRO IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. Georce Epmunpson. Part II. 
CLARENDON’S “HISTORY OF THE REBELLION.” By C. H. 
Firtu, LL.D. Part I. 
THE NORTHERN QUESTION IN 1716. By J. F. Cuance. Part IL. 
THEODORE MOMMSEN. By F. HAveRFIELD. 


NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 
THE OFFICERS OF EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. By J. H. Rounn. 
—BISHOP HOOPER’S VISITATION OF GLOUCESTER, 155t._ By 
jouse C.P., LL.D.—LETTERS OF TOBY AND JAMES 


ONNELL. Cc. Litton FAaLKiner.—THE POLI- 
TIQUE” ATTRIBUTED TO POMBAL. By G. C. WxHee.er.—And 
others. 


NOTICES OF PERIODICAL 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
Of 
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16 January, 1904 


NINETEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


“ Avaunt Perplexity!” 


ANNUAL 


for 1904 


(Price 3s. 6d. net) 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 


JANUARY 2oth, 1904. 


The contents will be revised to December 31, 1903, and the 
«¢ Annual” will thus be at once a complete summary of the events 
of the past year, and an indispensable aid to the right understanding 
of the topics, occurrences and people of the day, at home and abroad, 
during the coming year. 


The new edition will be furnished with a complete index, and 
this, with the retention of the alphabetical form of arrangement, will 
greatly facilitate reference to any given subject or article. 


Hundreds of testimonials might be quoted. Zx uno disce omnes. 
“There is not one teacher in the land who would be without it if 
only they would have the sense to see what it contains. My lesson 
on Tuesday brings in the Monroe doctrine, and the ‘ Annual” gives 
ust what I want; and so with almost numberless other points.” 


LONDON: 
HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ltd., 52 Long Acre, W.C. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
And of all Booksellers. 


THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


THE 


GARDENERS’ 


WEEKLY. YEARLY. 


(The ‘“‘TIMES” of HORTICULTURE.) 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Cardeners, 


and many of the most 
Eminent Men of Science 


at home and abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41 Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, 


Telegrams: ‘*GARDCHRON, LonpoN.” Telephone: 1543 GERRARD. 


*,.* Vay be ordered of all Booksellers an! Newsagents, and 
at the Railway Bockstall;. 


“THE CHRISTIAN WORLD” of July 30 says: 


** The Daily News is demonstrating that a clean, moral daily 
newspaper can be made to pay. Some time ago all racing and 
betting news was excluded from its columns; now all advertise- 
ments of alcoholic liquors are likewise banished. The high moral 
purpose which dictated this policy has had its reward. Instead of 
suffering financial loss, Zhe Daily News has reaped unexpectedly 
rapid benefit. The circulation of the paper is increasing every 
month at the rate of 1,000 a day, and a heavy loss has been con- 
verted into an actual profit. At the end of September Zhe Daily 
News is to be enlarged to sixteen pages. This week a special 
morning train has been started so that the paper may be on sale 
in Birmingham and other Midland cities and towns by half-past six 
each morning. The anti-betting and anti-liquor policy has largely 
changed the constituency of the paper, and is winning it friends in 
various quarters. Dean Kitchin, of Durham, has by a private letter 
from the Deanery been urging temperance people to give their warm 
friendship and help to a newspaper which consistently keeps up a high 
moral tone and treats all questions from the point of view of en- 
lightened Christianity. We wish Zhe Daily News a continuance of 
the prosperity it has earned by its bold innovation.” 


By Special Newspaper Train from London 


News 


is now on Sale every Morning in 
BIRMINGHAM... ... 6.30. 
NOTTINGHAM ....... 6.30. 


Other Midland and Northern Towns at an early hour, 
Sold by all Newsagents and at all Railway Bookstalls ; 


OR POST FREE: 
One Week, 9d.; Four Weeks, 3/-; One Quarter, 9/9. 


BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
92 


NOW READY. 


THE MINING YEAR-BOOK 


for 1904. 
Edited by A. N. JACKMAN. 


The information in this indispensable Book of Reference has been brought 


right up to date. 
About 1,500 Pages. Price 15s. net. post free. 


SERIES OF SKETCH MAPS AND 
STATISTICS OF GOLD-PRODUCING AREAS. 
Details concerning more than 4,000 Mining, 
Finance, Exploration and Kindred Companies. 
DIRECTORIES OF 
Directors, Secretaries, Mining Engineers and 
Metallurgists. 


GLOSSARY OF MINING TERMS. 


THE MINING YEAR-BOOK, 1904. 


Price 15s. net. Post Free. 


Can be obtained of any Bookseller in the United Kingdom, or on receipt of the 
necessary remittance copies will be forwarded post free to any address in the Postal 
Union by the 
PUBLISHERS, “THE FINANCIAL TIMES,” 
72 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 


No. 114. JANUARY 1904. Price 6s. 


T 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS : 
The Church in South Africa. Charlotte Mary Yonge. 


A Philosophy of Phrases. bh Sst : 
The Criticism of the Synoptic Gospels Am 


—Their Historica! Value. 
Monotheism in Semitic Religions. The Education Acts and After. 
A Jesuit Philanthropist, Friedrich von | The University of London, 
Spee and the Wiirzburg Witches. Short Notices. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C. 
Annual Subscription (£1) received by the Publishers 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S LIST. 


New Works on Geometry to meet the New Requirements. 
A SCHOOL GEOMETRY. 


By H. S. HALL, M.A., and F. H. STEVENS, M.A. Globe Svo. 
Parts I. and II. Part I.: Lines AND ANGLEs, RECTILINEAL FiGuReS. Part II.: AREAS OF RECTILINEAL FiGuREs (containing the 
substance of Euclid, Book I.). 1s. 6d. 


Part III. : CircLes (containing the substance of Euclid, Book III., 1-34, and part of Book IV.) Is. [Parts I., II., and III., 2s. 6d. 
Part IV.: SQUARES AND RECTANGLES, GEOMETRICAL EQUIVALENTS OF CERTAIN ALGEBRAICAL FORMUL-E® (containing the substance of 
Euclid, Book II. and Book III., Props. 35-37), sewed, 6d. [Parts I.-IV., 3s. 


Past V. (containing the substance of Euclid, Book VI., with additional Theorems and Examples), Is. 6d. [Parts I.-V., 4s. 6d. 
[Parts IV. and V. (containing the substance of Euclid, Book II., Book III., 35-37, and Book VI.), 2s. Shortly. 
Part VI. (containing the substance of Euclid, Book XI., 1-21, together with Theorems relating to the Surfaces and Volumes of the simpler 
Solid Figures. [Zu preparation. 


%,% This work is based upon the recommendations of the Mathematical Association. 


Di NAL OF EDUCA TION.—* Seems quite the best of the new text-books of geometry that have lately been published. It is moderate in its changes, and 
c:lient as to arrangement and selection.” 


A NEW GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. 


By S. BARNARD, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School, late Fellow and Lecturer at Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; and 
J. M. ‘CHILD, B.A. Cantab., Lecturer in Mathematics, Technical College, Derby. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
NATURE.—*“ There is no doubt that i in this work of Messrs. Barnard and Child the teacher will find every requisite for the modern teaching of geometry, including 
2 very large number of illustrative examples.” 


A NEW GEOMETRY FOR JUNIOR FORMS. 
By S. BARNARD, M.A., and J. M. CHILD, B.A. Cantab. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


*,* This volume contains all the practical and theoretical geometry required for a pass by Junior Candidates in the University Locals. [ Tuesday. 


THEORETICAL GEOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 
By C. H. ALLCOCK, Senior Mathematical Master at Eton. Parts I. and II. Globe Svo. 1s. 6d. each. [Part III. 1s. 6d. Shortly. 


SCHOOL WORLD.—* To those teachers who prefer a modified Euclid to text-books which are frankly revolutionary this book will be very acceptable. Undoubtedly 
Mr. Allcock has succeeded in retaining the good features of the ‘ Elements,’ while removing most of those which make Euclid’s work most distasteful to the schoolboy.’’ 


Books for Special Examinations (1904). 
LONDON MATRICULATION, 1904. CAMBRIDCE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1904. 


ENGLISH. s. d. 
Acts of the Ap»stles—Authorised Version. T. E. ows E and A, S. 


Nesfield’s | anual of English Grammar and Composition .. 2 6 
KEY. os. 6d. WALPOLE. (Junior) 2 
Mill’s C:ass Book. of General Geography Apostios— Greek Text. With Notes. T. E. Pace. 
ist unior oe 3 9 
First Sketeh of Englis People .. 3 6 Gospel According to St. Matthew.—The Greek Text. Introduc- 
tion and Notes. A. SLOMAN. 2-6 
ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. D. PuncHarp. This Edition 
Casti.’s Mathematics for Beginners .. contains :—The Tempest, As You Like It, The Merchant of Venice, 
LLY, King Lear, Twelfth Night, Hamlet. (Predintinary) r 6 
Loek’s Arithmetic for Schools Shakespeare’s Richard II. K. Deicurox. W Appendix had T. 
Examples, 3s. Answers, 6d. KEY, 108. CARTWRIGHT. (Junior and Senior) . > ‘ 19 
Loney’s Arithmetic for Schools .. oe oo 4 6 Scott’s Marmion. M. Macmitran. (Funior) os “sewed 2 6 
Examples, 3s. Answers, 6d. —— Cantos |. and VI., separately. (Preliminary) 1 0 
Hall and Knight’s Elementary Algebra. With a Chapter on Scott's Marmion, and The Lord of the Isles. o . PALGRAVE. 
Graphs... oe ee 3 6 (Preliminary and F unior) oe ro 
With Answers, 4s. ‘éd. KEY, Bs. 6d. (Junior and. Senior) 2 6 
Hall’s Graphical Algebra_ . penser’s Faerie Queen. Boo! ERCIVAL. (Senior) 3 0 
Smith’ Cesar’s De Bello Book IV. C. Bryans. Book V. C. 
KEY, ros. 6d. CoLBeck. (9 unior) ee each 1 6 
Croome Smith’s Primer of Geometry.. ..  ..  ..  .. 2 Cicero's Pro Lege Manilla. A. 'S. (Senior) 
Eggar’s Practical Exercises in Geometry 2 6 &icero’s Pro Archia. G.H. Natt. (Senior) 
GEOMETRICAL AND MECHANICAL DRAWING. Plautus’s Captivi. A. R S. Hatiipir. (Senior) wa 3 6 
Virgil’s ZAneid. Book 1. A. S. Book 1. T. E. Pace. ‘(Sunior 
Harrison’s Practical Plane ond Solid Blemen- and Senior) .. 
tary Students .. 2  Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book III. G.H. Natt. (Junior) 1 6 
OPTIONAL SCIENCES. Plato’s Crito and Phaedo. C. H. Keene. (Senior) os «x 26 
Emtage’ i Elementary Mechanics of Solids .. . 2 6 Plato’s Euthyphro and Menexenus. C. E. Graves. (Senior) 1 6 
Gallatly’s Mechanics for Beginners .. ..  .... * phr Apology, Crito, and Phaedo. ‘iransleted by 
HURCH,. ‘enior met 2 0 
Sanderson’s Hydrostatics for Beginners .. 2 6 Thucydides. Book IV. E. GRAVES. "(Senior) 
D. E. Jones’s Elementary Lessons in Heat, Light, and "Sound 2 Se Antigone. M. A. Bayriecp. (Senior) 
Remsen’s Elements of Chemistry si ns Ss iére’s Les Femmes Savantes, G. E. Fasnacut. (Senior) 10 
Roscoe and Lunt’s Inorganic Chemistry for Beginners 2 6 Schilier and 
ee oo 2 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elementary ee 4 ©  Schiller’s Jungfrau! Orleans. “W. Humpurevs. “(Junior and 
Evans’s Botany for Beginners 2 6 Senior) .. ee 


COLLECE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


July and December, 1904. 
Czsar’s Gallic War. Books II. and III]. W.G. Rutuerrorp. (First 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDCE SCHOOLS 
EXAMINATION, 1904, 


and Second Class) .«. Scott’s Waverley. Border Edition ee 3-6 
Virgil’s #Eneid. Book I. A.S.Watpore. (First and Second Class) .. 1 6 Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar. K. Deic HTON. ae 19 
Virgil’s Zneid. BookI. T. FE. Pace. (First and — & Shakespeare's Tempest. K. 
Horace’s Odes. BookI. T. E. Pace. (irst Class) Bacon’s Essays. F. ( LEY oe na 
Horace’s Odes. Edited by the Same. (First Class) . Chaucer’s Prologue. A. W. 
Eutroptus. Books I. and II. W. and C. G. “(Third Chaucer’s Prologue. The Knight’s Tale. M. H. Livvei.. 6 

6 Chaucer’s Prologue. The Knight’s Tale, &e. A. INGRAHAM net 1 o 
Euripides’ “Alcestis. (First Class) ‘id Milton’s Lycidas ard Comus. W. Beu os 

Richard II. K. DeiGuton. (First and Se cond, Class) Ig Milton’s Agonistes. H. M. ‘ 20 
‘ Ed Flodden,” March of Cicero’s Pro Murena. J. H. Freese .. 2 6 

Dundee,” and Sland of the Scots.” H. B. Correrit. Horace’s Odes. Book III. T. E. Pace. 88, Classical Series 20 

(Third Class and Lower Forms) oe a Horace’s and Ars Poetiea, A.S. Witkixs’ .. 5 0 
Saintsbury’s Short History of English Literature es ivy. Book H. M. STEPHENSON 1 6 
Nesfield’s Outline of English Grammar & Livy. Books: Il. and lil. H. M. STEPHENSON 3 6 

KEY, 2s. 6d. net. (Adapted to the Third and Second Classes) Terenee’s Phormio. J. Bonn, M.A., and A. S. WaLroue.. 2 6 
Nesfield’s Oral Exercises in English Composition. (7hird Class) 1 6 Virgil’s Eneid. Book IV. H.M. STERHENSON, Book V. A. CALVERT. 
Nesfield’s Junior Course of English Composition. agate to j Book VI. T.E. Pace .. oa hal oe +. each 1 6 

the Third and Second Classes) 1 6 Euripides’s Medea. M. A. BAYFIELD . 6 

Nesfield’s Senior Course of English Composition ‘ o 3 6 Euripides’ S Medea. A. W. VERRALL . 26 

Adapted to the First Class) KEY, 1s. net. Plato’s Apology, Crito and Phaedo. Translated by F. j. “Cuurcn, net 2 6 
Nesfield’s Manual of English Grammar and Composition .. Plato’s Crito and Phaedo. C.H. Keene .. es 2 6 
Adapted to the First Class) KEY, 2s. 64. net. Euripides’s Alcestis, M. A. Ravrietp én oe ow -2 8 

Acts of the Apostles—Authorised Version. With Bitten. &. s Alcestis. M.L.Earre .. ee os 3 6 
Pace, M.A.,*#nd A.S « &@ Thucydides, Book II. C. E. MarcHant 3 6 
Acts of the Greek Text. With Notes. T. E. Pace 3 6 s Les Précieuses Ridicules, G.E.Fasnacut.. 1 0 
St. Matthew’s Gospel—The Greek Text. With Introduction and Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. J.T. Hatrietp .. oe « 3 6 
26 


Notes. A. SLoMAN. Second, and Third Classes)... Schiller’s Die Jungfrau von Orleans. J.Gostwick .. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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Mr. HENRY J. DRANE’S New Books. 


NEW NOVELS WORTH READING. 


A GODDESS FROM THE SEA. Price 6s. 
By WILLOUGHBY BEDDOES. 
“The author shows quite unlimited powers of invention and imagination.” 


Scotsman. 
Also, by the same Author, 


UNDER ONE FLAG. Price 6s. 


Brisk and plentifully endowed with interest.” —Standard. 
RUDDERLESS SHIPS. Price 6s. 
By AIRAM. 
Also, by the same Author, 


NO ONE TO BLAME. Price 6s. 
A WAY OF HIS OWN. Price 3s. 6d. 


By A. KNOTCUTTER, P.G.M.U. 
“* 4 distinctly amusing story...... very much to the entertainment of the reader.” 


Spectator. 
AT HOME IN INDIA. Price 6s. 
By Mrs. HERBERT REYNOLDS. 
“The outcome of a remarkably well-kept diary......pleasant and instructive 
reading. —Country Life. 


REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. Price 3s. 6d. 


By GEORGE S. ASTINS. 


THE RUGGED WAY. Price 6s. 


By E. WAY ELKINGTON, 


THREE MEN AND A MAID. Price 6s. 


By PHIL LUDLOW. 


TWO WOMEN. Price 6s. 


By HAROLD TREMAYNE. 


THE NEW CINDERELLA, AND TEN 


OTHER PLAYS FOR AMATEUR ACTING. Price 6s. 
By LADY CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 
These Plays can also be had separately at 6d. each. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE BIJOU BIOGRAPHIES. 


Price 1s. each. 


No. 10.--VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. By Ernest Russet. 
No. a The Right Rev. The BISHOP OF LONDON. 


F. J. MELVILLE. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE POPULAR ABC SERIES. 


Price 1s. each. 


ABC OF STAMP COLLECTING. By F. J. MeLvitte. 

ABC OF THE RIFLE. By Captain HerBert JoNEs. 

ABC OF GOLF. By A. J. RosBertson. 

ABC MEDICAL GUIDE. By ALEXANDER Ambrose, M.D. 

ABC OF CARPENTRY. By Georce Day. Illustrated. 
ALSO NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING ON SALE 


EVERYWHERE. 


THE ABC OF BRIDGE. ByE. A. TENNANT. Descrip- 
tion — Rules of the Game. How to score. How to play. What to lead, 
&e., &e 

THE ABC OF SOLO WHIST. By Epwin OLiver. 
and Rules of the Gane. How to score. Howto play. What to 
ead, &c. 

THE ABC OF PALMISTRY; or, Character and For- 
tune Revealed by the Reading of the Hand. With 12 full-page Illustrations. 


THE ABC OF DANCING. A Book of useful informa- 


tion and genuine Hints for Dancers and Learners. By Epwarp Scort. 


ALL meagpete THE FISCAL QUESTION. 


ARTHUR FELL’S NEW BOOKLET 

THE PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT OF 
ENGLAND'S FOREIGN TRADE FOR THE PAST TEN YEARS. 
Price Sixpence only. 


ves ere, OF FREE TRADE. By ARTHUR FELL, 


“Mr, Law Sell om it abundantly clear that, as things are going at this 
moment, we are paying for some part of the excess of imports over exports with 
capita] and not with profits. How long can we afford to do this?” 

Public Opinion. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 
BRITAIN’S WEALTH IN GREATER BRITAIN. By 
H. S. THOMAS. 
JOHN BULL & SONS, LIMITED, Mutual Pro- 
tection Assurance Association. By FEF. W. 
STON 


THE IMPERIAL GAME as Played by the Nations. 
By ANTIWOAD. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
94 
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THE VALUABLE ae gt OF ENGLISH COINS OF THE 
E SAMUEL HAW, Esa. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, by order of the Executors, at - House, 

No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.c. ., on MONDAY, January 18, 1904, and 

Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of ENGLISH 

COINS of the late Samuel Haw, Esq., of Liverpool, comprising Anglo-Saxon 

coins, old and silver coins from Edward III. to Victoria, copper and bronze 

coins from Charles II., coins of the Isle of Man, proofs in silver, proof sets, 
English Coronation Medals, coin cabinets, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE ORIGINAL FIRST BOOK OF 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MON DAY, January 25, 1904, at 3 o'clock 5 ae the original 
MANUSCRIPT of the First Book of “‘ PARADISE LOST 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 
A Mon e of fresh Purchases. Specimen number 
LIBRARIES. ASED OR AND CATAL CUED. AND 


Telegraphic Address: Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


NOVEMBER SUPPLEMENT 
TO GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE IS NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 


A FEW VACANCIES occur in a high-class Private 
HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS in one of the healthiest suburbs in London ; 
the school is essentially of the highest type, the curriculum being wide, the methods 
modern, and every facility is offered for advancement in art, music, languages, 
science, &c. ; intelligent use made of museums and other educational advantages 
of London; physical culture, tennis, hockey, &c. ; special fees, 60 gs.—Address 

B.A., care of J. E. May, 68 Fleet Street, E.C. 


ASTBOURNE.—Two Vacancies occur in High- 


class Ladies’ School. Zeautiful residence, close to sea and downs. 
Excellent modern education and individual care. Field for hockey and cricket. 
The School is highly recommended. Fees 60 guineas. For Prospectus apply 
M. O., c/o J. E. MAY, 68 Fleet Street, London. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.—Preference 


for Boarder Vacancies in January, 1904, given to Boys for Junior Houses. 
—Apply, HEADMASTER. 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE BOYS’ OF 
HEAD MASTE 


A HEAD MASTER is rr for the Boys’ Schoois 


of the Liverpool Institute in succession to Mr. W. C. Fletcher, M.A., who 
has been appointed Chief Inspector of Secondary Schools under the Board of 
Education. 

The Liverpool City Council has accepted from the Trustees of the Liverpool 
Institute the gift of that Institution together with its valuable property 

The appointment of a Head Master will be made by the Liverpool Education 
Committee on the present occasion, pending the constitution of a Board of 
Governors of the Institute. 

The Salary offered is £1,000 per annum. 

The Head Master will be required to devote the whole of his time to the direction 
and superintendence of the Educational arrangements of the schools and to teach 
personally only so far as in his judgment may be necessary to and consistent with 
the efficient discharge of those duties. 

The Head Master will not be allowed to take boarders. 

The engagement of the Head Master will be subject to termination by six 
months’ notice on either side. 

A printed copy of particulars as to duties and conditions of appointment may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Haro_tp W HALLEY, Mount Street, Liverpool, to 
whom applications, endorsed ‘* Headmastership,” giving particulars of age, qualifi- 
cations and experience, together with fifty p.inted copies of the application, 
including copies of not more than six testimonials, must be sent not later than the 
30th January, 1904. (Original testimonials must not be sent.) 

Canvassing of the Directors of the Liverpool Institute, Members of the City 
Council, or of the Education Cm a disqualify Candidates 

ARD R. PICKMERE, Town Clerk. 

December 23rd, 1903. 


APOLLO THE ATRE Sole Proprietor, Henry Lowenfeld. 
e Lessee and Manager, Tom B. Davis. 
GEORGE EDWARDES and CHARLES FROHMAN’S COMPANY. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
A New Musical Play, in Three Acts, entitled ‘‘ MADAME SHERRY.” 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 


LYRIC THEATRE. Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 


Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES’ SEASON. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY at 2. 
THE DUCHESS OF DANTZIC. 


THE PALACE. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 17 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 
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The Saturday Review. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Price 2d. weekly. 


Special Articles this week: 
SIR HALLIDAY MACARTNEY. 
THE BRITISH MONARCHY. 
MONTAIGNE THE MAN. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


Fourth Edition, Revised, 5.3 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDO AND ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 
“It very emphatically tops them all." —Daily Graphic. 


brilliant book.”"—The Times. 


60 Illustrations and Maps, 5s. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations and Maps, ss. 


NORTH WALES. 


** Far superior to ordinary guides.”"—London Daily Chronicle. 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 

The Isle of Wight. The Channei Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 

Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 

Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 

Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 

Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoc, Criecieth, Pwilheli. 

Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 

Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 
Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 
Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 
Falmouth, Penzanee, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 

** Dear Sir,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
Iam commanded by His a peu in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 
for His Majesty's acceptance. 


**R, Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S.” 


Yours faithfully, 


is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. An Illustrated Handbook to the 
leading Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & New York: BRENTANO’S. 


The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


LA REVUE 


(Ancienne “Revue des Revues”). 


La plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les 
grandes revues francaises et étrangeres, nouvelle série 
agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de pre- 
mier ordre, collaborateurs les plus illustres, etc. etc., 
parait le 1er et le 15 de chaque mois. 


Un an 28 fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 


Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1904 recevront gratuitement tous 
les numéros a partir du ter Octobre, 1903, c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 
pour 24 et 3 magnifiques gravures choisies parmi les chefs- 
d’ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une valeur 
d’environ 30 fr.). 

Spécimen gratuit suv demande. 


PARIS: 12 AV. DE L’°OPERA. Directeur, JEAN FINOT. 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Johannesburg, Transvaal. 


From the Directors’ Monthly Report for November, 1903. 


Gold Recovered. 


BULLION. FINE GOLD. 
From Total. Per ton milled. Total. Per ton milled. 
Ozs. Dwts. Ozs. Dwts. 
Mill, oe ee 10°369 8,436°509 9'017 
oe «+ 3,365°49 3°597 2,737 037 2°926 
Own Concentrates... 881°89 0°943 832°724 
Slimes .. ee 920°86 07984 761'460 
Total from own Ore 14,868°77 15°893 12,767°730 13°647 
Purchased Concentrates _1,016*40 959°371 — 
15,885'17 13,727°10% 


Expenditure and Revenue. 
135 Stamps crushed 18,711 tons. 
EXPENDITURE. 
Per ton or 
s 


wad Ls. 


Mining Account (including Maintenance) es 31,072 5 10 © 11 10°003 
Milling Account (including Maintenance) ee 3,059 6 8 © 3 3°24t 
Vanning Account (including Maintenance) __.. 197 6 3 © 0 2°53t 
Cyaniding and Chlorination Accounts (including Ky 
_ Maintenance) ee 2,699 3 9 © 2 10°622 
Slimes Account (including Maintenance) ee 665 4 11 © 0 8'534 
General Maintenance 50 4 2 0 0 
General Charges ee ee os 1,657 10 4 9*260 
19,400 I II rt 8°839 
Development Account ee ee 4:529 8 4 4 10°07 
23,979 10 3 1 § 6'936 
Profit on Working .. oe oe oe oe 30,602 12 7 1 12 8°530 
£54,532 2 10 42 18 3°4€6 
REVENUE. 
Per ton milled. 
Gold Accounts— £ 
rom Mill oe 35,716 2 9 118 2°119 
From Tailings .. se ee oo 682,563 3 2 O12 4°317 
From Slimes_.. se oe os oe 3,186 14 0 3 
From own Concentrates ee ee ee 3525 7 2 3 9g'210 
53,991 7 0 217 8'530 
Sundry Revenue— 
Rents, Interest, Profit on Purchased Con- 
centrates, &c. .. ee ee ee 540 I5 10 0 6'936 
454,532 2 10 4218 3°466 


No provision has been made in the above Account for payment of the 10 per cent. 
Profits Tax. The value of the Gold produced is the value at £4°247727 per oz. 
Fine, less cost of realisation. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Ln & 4s d. 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 


abroad :— 
PARIS The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
1) t8eeeesecceeceeseees Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 


seceevesccceceeeesesL@ Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 

Riosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
+eeeeeee»Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
H. Kiibl, Jagerstrasse 73. 
VIENNA 6>+Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz. 

Bupa-PestH ..........+.A. Lappert. 


Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
MADRID ++«e++Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE ........Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
HOMBURG Schick's Library. 

CatIRo...... The Anglo-American Bookselling 


Depét. 
New YorK .........+++-+The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ......The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
” The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
MontrEAL, CANADA ....The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Stre 
-...A, T. Chapman, 2407 St. Catharine Street. 


” ” 
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EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


Foolscap 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


A GUIDE TO THE HOUSING ACTS, 


With Appendices containing 
THE STATUTES AFFECTING HOUSING, 


1882-1903. 
TOGETHER WITH THE FORMS. 


By ARTHUR P. POLEY, Esq,., B.A., 
Of the Inner Temple and Midland Circuit, Barrister-at-Law. 


“ This is a handy and useful little book, and will no doubt be welcomed b bre 
members of the various local authorities ‘under the Housing Acts, as well as the 
army of officials who have duties to perform in relation thereto.” 

County Council Times. 
‘It goes without saying that the author has done his best to simplify the com- 
genie and to assist members of a local authority to ascertain what they should 
do in the important work of housing.’ "—Local Government Journal. 

“* The effect of the recent Act is embodied in the book, and the text appears with 
the other Acts in the appendix, and in all respects the volume will be found to be 
entirely up to date.”—.Vottingham Guardian. 

‘** His explanations are clear and concise. 
has given a table of cases.” 


A GUIDE TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS, 1875 and 
1890, AND THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACTS, 1888 and 1894, with 


His text is freely annotated, and he 


the Incorporated Acts relating to Urban and Rural District Councils, together 
with the Private Street Works Act, 1892. By L. Gacnes, L.M.M., B.A., 
Barrister (Council to the Associations of District Councils). 3s. 6d. 


MOTOR CAR ACT, 1903, 13d., by post 2d.; THE MOTOR 
CAR (REGISTRATION AND LICENSING) ORDER, Mosenies 19, 
1903. 2d., by post 2d.; ADDENDUM (Circular of Local vernment 
Board, November 20, 1g03, to Councils of Counties and County ——— 
1d., by post 14d. ; LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS ACT, 1896. 4d., 
post OCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS (Regulations dated March 
1903, by ‘the Home Secretary, as to Storage and Use of Petroleum). 1d., by 

t rfd.;: ORDER OF THE LOCAL SOV ERNMENT BOARD, dated 
= ember 21, 190% as to Construction of Wheels of Locomotives on Highway “" 
1d., by post 1 


LIST OF REGISTERING AUTHORITIES IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, showing the Index Mark and the Address of the 
Clerk of each Authority, 2d. 


CIDER-MAKING. Report on the Results of Investigations into 
Cider-making carried out on behalf of the Bath and West and Southern 
ee ee in the Years 1893-1902. By F. J. Liovp, F.C.S., 


THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR 
.(Fiseal Policy). 


List of some recent Parliamentary Papers, Blue 
Books, &c., on this all-important subject. 
A DETAILED LIST ON APPLICA TION. 
MEMORANDA, STATISTICAL TABLES, AND 


CHARTS prepared by the Board of Trade with reference to various matters 
ae on British and Foreign Trade and Industrial Conditions. 3s. 6d,; 
Y post, 4s. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY PROPOSED NEW GENERAL 


CUSTOMS TARIFF. od.; by post, rs. 

ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE TRADE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS, 1902, COMPARED WITH THE FOUR 
PRECEDING YEARS 

Vol. 1.—Abstract and Detailed Tables of Imports and Exports, 6s. r1d.; by post, 
7s. 6d. 

ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE NAVIGATION 
AND SHIPPING OF THE UNITED KINGDOM FOR THE YEAR 
tco2. 2s. 10d.; by post, 3s. 3d. 

MONTHLY ACCOUNTS OF TRADE AND NAVI- 
GATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 1s.; by post, 1s. 4d. 
Subscription for twelve months, 16s. 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT FOR THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. soth Number. 1s. 3d.; by post, rs. 7d. (Customs’ Tariffs, 
Customs’ Receipts, Imports and Exports, Average Prices). 

POSITION OF BRITISH FIRMS IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. Memorandum respecting the position of Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments owned or managed by British Subjects or Com- 
panies in Foreign Countries. 2}d.; by post; 3d. 

NEW GENERAL ee ote TARIFF OF GERMANY, 
TRANSLATION OF. tod. ; t, 1s. odd. 


NEW GENERAL customs TARIFF OF RUSSIA, 
TRANSLATION OF. 74d. ; by post, o}d. 

COLONIAL IMPORT DUTIES RETURN. 
2s. ; by post, 2s. 4d. 

WHOLESALE and RETAIL PRICES in the UNITED 
KINGDOM in 1902, with Comparative Statistical Tables, Series of Years 
(Charts). 2s. 1d. ; by post, 2s. sd. 

TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
CANADA, and GERMANY, 1900, 1901, 1902. 4d. ; by post, s§d. 


GOVERNMENT AND GENERAL PUBLISHERS, 
AND AGENTS TO THE NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT, 
EAST HARDING STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Messrs. CONSTABLE’S List 


SECOND EDITION. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S BOOK. 


THE STORY OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. 
By FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, G.C.M.G. 


Second Edition. Two vols. 32s. net. 

“* The interest of Lord Wolseley'’s admirably written book is at once historical, 
personal, and practical. Regarded merely as a narrative of events, it possesses 
immense value. We have here a vivid presentation at first hand of the personal 
impressions of one whose experiences in war are unsurpassed in what may be termed 
their intensity, while in point of variety they are literaliy unique in military history.” 
Fortnightly Review. 


Announcements for Immediate Publication. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE 
VIRGIN, OXFORD, 


in its Relation to some uote events of English History. By the Rev. 
HENRY L. THOMPSON, M.A. Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. 
sy J. CHURTON COLLINS, Author of “ Ephemera Critica,” &c. 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TABLES OF MULTIPLICATION, 
DIVISION, AND PROPORTION. 


For the Ready Calculation of Quantities and Costs, Estimates, Invoice Prices, 
Interests and Discounts, Weights and Strengths, ang and W. age Premiums. 
By ROBERT H. SMITH, ‘A.M.LC.E., M.I.M.E., M.LE.E.. &c. 6s. net. 
The Tables are designed for the use of Elementary and Technical Schools as wel 
as for Technical and Professional Offices. 
They are mounted on Linen and folded in 16 narrow pages in a form facilitating 
rapid use, and are easily carried in the pocket. 


AN ENGLISH GARNER. 


New Volumes in the Revised Edition. Price 4s. net each. 


LONGER ELIZABETHAN POEMS. 


Edited by A. H. BULL (Ready. 


SHORTER ELIZABETHAN POEMS. 


Edited by A. H. BULLE (Next week. 


Extra 


Recent Publications. 
BY THAMES AND COTSWOLD. 


By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D. With about 100 Illustrations. 

8vo. 1cs. 6d. net. 

‘* A happy instance of that nivafing of the picturesque and the historical which 
has very rightly so great a charm for the ‘reading public.’ "—Globe. 


CANADA IN THE 20TH CENTURY. 
By A. G. BRADLEY, Author of “‘ Wolfe” and “‘ The Fight with France for 
North America.” Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 16s. net. 
“ His work is of quite exceptional value, for it shows intimate knowledge, great 
experience, and that sane and level temper of mind which sees men and things 
clearly, and fairly, and justly.’ '—Daily Chronicle. 


OLD CAPE COLONY. 
A Chronicle of her Men and Houses. By Mrs. A. P. TROTTER. With 
100 Illustrations, ros. 6d. net. 


THE TOMBS OF THE POPES. 
Translated from the German of Gregorovius. With a Memoir by R. W. 
SETON WATSON. Illustrated, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“An excellent piece of work. The treatise itself will weil repay perusal.” 


Spectator. 
THE LOG OF A COWBOY. 
By ANDY ADAMS. Illustrated, crown 8vo. €s. 
** [s likely to be accepted as a classic of American history. 


A PATRICK’S DAY HUNT. 
With Illustrations in colours. Frice 6s. By MARTIN ROSS, and E. 
SOMERVILLE, Authors of “The Adventures of an Irish R.M.” A new 
edition of one of the most popular | books of these authors. 


MISS ELEANOR HAYDEN’S NEW BOOK. 
TURNPIKE TRAVELLERS. 


An English village story. Crown Svo. €s. 

“Another delightful volume, descriptive and narrative, from the same pen which 
gave us ‘ Travels Round our Village’ and * From a Thatched Cottage,’ showing 
the same intimate sympathy and knowledge of the ways, the thoughts, and the 
speech of the English peasant.” —The 7 imes. 


MY POOR RELATIONS. 
Stories of Dutch Peasant Life. By MAARTEN MAARTENS. Crown 8vo. €s. 
“ The title reflects the humanity which shines from every page of the book.. 
Such a collection as this of Mr. Maartens should go a long way to restore the 
popularity of that most difficalt and exquisite form of art (short story —— . 
unch. 


Demy 


{end Edition 
"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE SUCCESS OF 1903. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD 
OF KINGDOM COME. 


By JOHN FOX. Illustrated by F.C. Yohn. 6s. [Fourth Edition. 


‘**MR. GISSING’S MASTERPIECE.” 
THE PRIVATE PAPERS 
OF HENRY RYECROFT. 


By GEORGE GISSING. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Fourth Impression. 
A. CONSTABLE § & CO., LTD., Westminster. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


ware, E.C., and Published by Recinatp WessTer Pace at the Office, 33 Southampton 


=~ in the County of Londen.-- Saiurday, 16 January, 1904. 
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